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OFFICIALS    IN  THE   STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 
FAIL   TO  COMPREHEND 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


A  number  of  years  ago  when  I  was 
living  in  Iowa,  I  had  occasion  to  talk 
with  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
about  discrimination  against  the  blind 
by  the  insurance  industry.  He  took  a 
very  pious  and  sanctimonious  attitude 
about  the  matter,  saying  something  to 
this  effect:  "I  know  how  much  the  blind 
need  insurance,  and  other  groups  as 
well.  We  have  been  giving  thought  to 
the  need  for  insurance  by  people  with 
severe  heart  problems,  severe  diabetes, 
and  other  disabling  conditions.  These 
are  the  people  who  need  insurance  most. 
Yet,  it  is  not  available  to  them.  Of 
course,  such  insurance  would  be  an  added 
cost  to  the  insurance  companies,  and  we 
have  difficulty  getting  them  to  realize 
their  social  obligations.  Maybe  we 
should  get  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate funds  to  alleviate  the  situation, 
but  you  know  how  backward  and  unpro- 
gressive  the  legislators  are.  It  is 
really  quite  a  problem,  but  I  want  you 
to  know  that  I  am  extremely  sympathetic 
to  your  cause." 

It  was  a  disgusting  display  of  muddled 
thinking,  misplaced  self-congratulation, 
and  complete  lack  of  comprehension.  I 
replied  essentially  as  follows:  "You 
have  missed  my  point  entirely.  If  you 
know  an  insurance  company  which  will 
write  insurance  on  equal  terms  for  peo- 
ple with  severe  heart  conditions  and 
people  in  good  health,  please  tell  me 
about     it    so    that     I    can   make    certain 


never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Such  a  company  would  necessarily  be  run 
by  a  passel  of  idiots,  and  it  would 
likely  go  broke  before  it  could  pay  its 
claims.  If  the  blind  are  a  greater  risk 
than  others  (that  is,  if  they  die  at  a 
younger  age,  have  more  accidents,  or  get 
sick  more  often),  then  we  don't  want 
insurance  on  equal  terms  with  others, 
and  we  shouldn't  have  it.  The  point  is 
that  the  blind  are  not  greater  risks, 
and  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  Your  tears  and  pity  are 
inappropriate.  What  we  want  is  justice, 
not  sympathy." 

He  was  less  than  pleased  with  my 
response,  and  the  blind  of  Iowa  had  to 
wait  for  another  insurance  commissioner 
before  the  matter  could  be  seriously 
remedied.  Incidentally,       the      self- 

righteous  tear  jerker  thought  of  himself 
as  a  "liberal,"  and  the  man  who  took 
action  and  did  something  to  give  us 
justice  thought  of  himself  as  a  "con- 
servative." I  am  not  suggesting  that 
all  liberals  are  dunces  and  all  con- 
servatives upright  geniuses,  only  that 
there  is  nothing  magic  about  political 
labels  and  that  we  are  as  likely  to  find 
understanding  and  common  sense  on  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  as   the  other. 

In  the  state  of  Washington  we  are  now 
dealing  with  a  situation  similar  to  the 
one  we  faced  in  Iowa.  The  Insurance 
Commissioner  tells  us  that  he  is  very 
"consumer  oriented,"  very  concerned  with 
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all  of  the  disabled,  and  very  much 
concerned  with  the  general  social  good 
of  the  state  in  particular  and  humanity 
in  general.  He  also  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  blind  are  greater 
insurance  risks  than  others  and  that 
when  we  say  we  do  not  wish  discrimina- 
tion against  the  blind  in  the  issuance 
of  insurance,  we  are  asksing  that  each 
and  every  blind  person  (regardless  of 
his  or  her  physical  or  mental  condition) 
be  given  standard  rate  insurance  cover- 
age. This,  of  course,  is  absolute  non- 
sense. We  are  asking  for  insurance  on 
equal  terms  with  others,  not  preferen- 
tial treatment.  If  a  blind  person  has 
cancer  or  a  damaged  heart  or  webbed 
toes,  we  ask  that  he  or  she  be  treated 
like  others  in  the  same  situation.  We 
are  saying  that  blindness  should  not  be 
grounds  for  separate  classification  and 
different  insurance  rates.  It  should 
not,  that  is,  unless  somebody  can  come 
up  with  actuarial  data  to  prove  that  it 
should  be. 

This  is  not  a  difficult  concept  to 
grasp.  Since  we  must  assume  that  the 
Insurance  Commissioner  for  the  state  of 
Washington  is  not  defective  mentally, 
are  we  to  conclude  that  he  is  only  pre- 
tending to  fail  to  understand?  Here  is 
the  pertinent  correspondence.  As  the 
weeks  go  by,  there  will  doubtless  be 
more.  That  is  one  reason  for  our  popu- 
larity   ratings    in    certain    quarters.       It 

is  also  a  prime  factor  in  the  progress 
we  are  making  toward  first-class  citi- 
zenship: 


RE:  NAIC  Resolution  and  Model 
Regulations  on  Discrimination 

Dear  Commissioner: 

Last  December  14,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  "Model  Regulation  on 
Unfair  Discrimination  on  the  Basis  of 
Blindness  or  Partial  Blindness."  The 
amendment  essentially  deletes  the 
"exception  clause"  from  the  existing 
NAIC  model  regulation. 

Washington's  statute  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination, RCW  48.30.300,  roughly 
parallels  the  old  NAIC  model,  except 
that  it  prohibits  discrimination  against 
persons  with  a  broad  range  of  handi- 
caps—including blindness.  The  statute 
contains  a  version  of  the  "exception 
clause,"  as  well.  This  clause,  which 
makes  discrimination  lawful  when  it  is 
supported  by  actuarial  data,  has  pro- 
vided the  insurance  industry  with  a 
"loophole"  through  which  some  companies 
have  justified  discriminatory  under- 
writing practices. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  whether 
your  office  supports  the  new  NAIC  model 
regulation.  If  you  do  support  it,  would 
you  support  and  testify  on  behalf  of  a 
bill  dropping  the  "exception  clause" 
from  RCW  48.30.300,  if  offered  during  an 
upcoming   legislative  session? 

Very  truly  yours, 
Scott  Lewis 


Port  Angeles,  Washington 
March  28,  1985 


Olympia,  Washington 
April  4,  1985 


Dear  Mr.  Lewis: 
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Thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  rela- 
tive to  the  NAIC  Model  Regulation  on 
Unfair  Discrimination  on  the  Basis  of 
Blindness  or  Partial  Blindness.  We  have 
had  several  staff  discussions  on  this 
subject  and  find  we  have  little  or  no 
problems  with  RCW  48.30.300  with  respect 
to  blindness.  We  keep  a  record  of  dis- 
crimination complaints  and  we  get  vir- 
tually none.  If,  in  fact,  you  have 
specific  violations  where  companies  have 
discriminated  against  the  blind,  we 
would  like  specific  examples  in  order 
that  we  might  take  appropriate  action. 

If  we  should  find  that  there  are  vio- 
lations and  that  the  handicap  of  blind- 
ness needs  different  treatment  from 
other  handicaps,  we  will  consider  any 
necessary  changes  to  the  law. 
Thank  you   for  writing. 

Sincerely, 
Dick  Marquardt 
Insurance  Commissioner 


Port  Angeles,  Washington 
April  5,  1985 

Dear  Commissioner  Marquardt: 

I  have  received  your  letter  dated 
April  4  responding  to  my  recent  inquiry 
regarding  your  position  on  the  new  NAIC 
Model  Regulation  on  Unfair  Discrimina- 
tion on  the  Basis  of  Blindness  or  Par- 
tial Blindness.  Your  letter  is  more 
than  somewhat  vague,  and  I  must  ask  you 
to  review  my  initial  letter  (copy 
enclosed)  and  your  response  (copy 
enclosed )  and  to  try  to  be  more  specific 
in  answering  my  question. 

You    say    that   you    "have   had    several 
staff    discussions    on    this    subject"    and 


that  you  "have  little  or  no  problems 
with"  the  state  law  banning  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of,  among  other 
things,  blindness.  Yet,  you  give  no 
indication  whatsoever  whether  you 
support  the  newNlAC  model,  or  what  the 
context  of  your  "staff  discussions"  was. 

Do  you  support  the  new  NAIC  model? 
Would  you  promote,  support,  or  encourage 
legislation  that  would  bring  RCW 
48.30.300  into  line  with  the  model? 
What  was  the  context  of  your  "staff 
discussions?"  If  there  were  memoranda 
or  policies  generated  relative  to  these 
meetings  or  the  NAIC's  action,  I  would 
appreciate  copies. 

The  tone  of  your  letter  leads  me  to 
believe  that,  because  you  "have  little 
or  no  problems"  with  the  existing  stat- 
ute as  it  applies  to  the  blind,  you 
would  not  support  change.  You  cite  a 
paucity  of  violations  as  justification. 
There  have  been  violations,  but  in  at 
least  one  instance  your  office  sided 
firmly  with  the  insurer.  I  enclose 
copies  of  articles  from  the  Braille 
Monitor,  the  magazine  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind.  The  case 
referred  to  in  these  articles  is  my 
complaint  against  Lincoln  National  Cor- 
poration. 

I  will  appreciate  your  comments. 

Sincerely, 
Scott  Lewis 


Olympia,  Washington 
April  16,  1985 

Dear  Mr.  Lewis: 

You   have   several   questions    regarding 
Washington  law  and  the  National  Associa- 
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tion  of  Insurance  Commissioners'  amended 
Model  Regulation  on  Unfair  Discrimina- 
tion on  the  Basis  of  BUndness  or  Par- 
tial Blindness.  You  also  commented  on 
your  complaint  against  Lincoln  National 
Insurance  Company.  I  will  try  to 
respond. 

First,  ours  is  a  consumer  oriented  and 
consumer  protection  office.  We  work  to 
assure  insurer's  compliance  with  the 
letter  and  intent  of  state  insurance 
laws  and  we  try  to  spawn  regulations  and 
code  changes  that  improve  the  lot  of  the 
insurance-buying  public.  Our  mandate  is 
to  regulate  insurers  so  they  are  able  to 
honor  their  obligations  to  insureds  and 
the  public.     1  hope  that   is  clear. 

In  commenting  on  what  I  assume  is  your 
complaint  against  Lincoln  National,  you 
say  this  office  "sided  firmly  with  the 
insurer."  It  would  be  more  fair  to  say 
we  were  unable  to  find  that  there  was 
any  violation  of  the  Insurance  Code  in 
the  matter  as  we  reviewed  the  facts 
submitted. 

I  do  not  currently  support  the  new 
NAIC  model.  My  view  may  change,  but 
only  if  I  am  convinced  that  the  NAIC 
model  helps  consumers  more  than  our 
present  law. 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  that  insurers 
should,  under  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, take  on  differing  risks  at  similar 
premium  rates.  Bad  drivers  (based  on 
their  record)  pay  more  for  insurance 
than  those  drivers  without  accidents  or 
tickets.  People  with  health  problems 
either  have  the  condition  excluded  from 
the  policy  or  pay  more  for  health  insur- 
ance. The  pattern  is  clear  and  seems 
reasonable.     You  want  to  deny   insurers 


any  choice  when  it  comes  to  insuring  the 
blind.  I  think  that  may  be  something 
for  the  legislature  to  decide.  What  if 
statistics  show  there  is  a  significant 
life  or  health  difference  facing  the 
blind?  What  of  other  "disabilities?" 
Should  they,  too,  receive  blanket  under- 
writing protection?  You  have  been 
silent  as  to  their  interests.  I  think 
our  present  law  helps  all  classes  of 
people  equally. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  larger  social 
question.  Maybe  insurance  is  no  longer 
a  product  people  buy,  but  rather  a 
service  or  right  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled. 

If  you  support  the  "insurance  is 
right"  theory,  there  are  social  costs  to 
be  considered,  and  the  underwriting 
becomes  quite  different.  There  are 
social  costs  associated  with  our  present 
system,  too,  and  I  feel  ours  is  often  an 
ineffective  way  of  caring  for  people.  I 
certainly  do  not  propose  to  answer  these 
questions  but  think  much  of  what  we  face 
in  cases  like  yours  centers  around  these 
issues. 

Please  do  not  consider  the  question  of 
the  NAIC  model  closed,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  Do,  however,  give  us  some 
credit  for  working  to  help  the  largest 
number  of  people.  Often  we  find  Wash- 
ington's laws  and  regulations  a  step 
ahead  of  the  NAIC.  That  may  or  may  not 
be  the  case  here,  but  let  us  work  on  the 
matter. 

Sincerely, 
Dick  Marquardt 
Insurance  Commissioner 
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THE   BLIND  TEACHER  AND   LIABILITY 

by  Peggy  Finder 


(Note:  The  following  is  the  keynote 
address  presented  at  the  Western 
Regional  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blind  Educators  on  Thurs- 
day, April  12,  1984,  in  Sacramento, 
California.  It  is  reprinted  from  the 
Fall/Winter,  1984,  issue  of  The  Blind 
Educator.) 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  in  California 
and  it's  a  pleasure  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  a  conference  of  blind 
educators.  I  want  to  begin  by  saying 
that  I  believe  that  everyone,  including 
myself,  who  is  in  this  room  today  has 
something  in  common  with  every  person 
who  holds  a  teaching  credential  and 
every  person  who  aspires  to  teach.  What 
we  have  in  common  is  an  interest  in 
blind  people  and  an  interest  in  the 
aspirations  and  achievements  of  blind 
people. 

Before  discussing  the  blind  teacher 
and  liability,  I  want  to  discuss  some  of 
the  things  I  think  precede  the  specific 
issue  of  a  blind  teacher  in  a  classroom 
or  a  blind  teacher  out  on  the  recess 
grounds ;  and  that  is  what  we  as  blind 
people  have  as  a  history,  what  we  as 
blind  people  have  as  a  future,  in  the 
area  of  education. 

First  of  all,  every  single  one  of  us 
in  this  room  has  a  common  history,  be- 
cause the  entire  country  has  a  common 
history  of  treating  blind  people  dif- 
ferently from  sighted  people.  We  all 
have   experienced,   or   have  known  people 


who    have    experienced,     lack    of    oppor- 
tunity as  a  blind  person. 

Lack  of  opportunity  as  a  blind  person 
comes  about  in  one  of  two  ways.  One  is 
that  we  suffer  discrimination  (I'll  talk 
about  that  more  fully  when  I  get  to  the 
question  of  liability)  and  the  other  is 
that  we  very  often  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  lowering  our  expectations, 
of  not  believing  that  we  can  do  what  we 
really  can  do.  We  often  discriminate 
against  ourselves  as  blind  people. 

What  do  I  mean  by  that?  What  I  mean 
is  this.  I  am  currently  serving  as  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  Scholarship  Comittee,  and  as 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  I  have 
received  many,  many  applications  from 
blind  students  all  over  the  country. 
Those  of  you  who  come  to  our  national 
convention  this  summer  are  going  to  be 
delighted  and  pleased  with  the  quality 
of  blind  students  in  this  country  and 
the  variety  of  things  that  blind  stu- 
dents are  doing.  You're  going  to  be 
delighted  just  as  1  am  with  the 
achievements  and  the  distinctions  that 
blind  students  display.  But  there's 
another  thing  that  blind  students  have 
displayed  in  the  applications  that  I 
have  received,  and  to  me  it's  a  sad 
thing  and  a  disappointment.  Blind  stu- 
dents in  this  country,  based  on  the 
applications  that  I  have  gotten,  pre- 
dominantly want  to  go  into  the  field  of 
teaching  and  counseling.  If  you  take 
the    student    population    as    a    whole    in 
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this  country,  it's  not  true  that  aspira- 
tions run  to  teaching  and  counseling  at 
the  same  level  that  it  does  for  blind 
people.  We  the  blind,  far  more  than  the 
general  population,  seek  to  go  into  one 
of  these  two  fields  of  teaching  or 
counseling  the  blind.  What  does  that 
say  about  us  as  blind  people  and  about 
our  aspirations?  Expectations,  as  indi- 
cated by  blind  students  around  the 
country,  are  that  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  with  our  lives  is  to  teach  other 
blind   students. 

The  fact  that  so  many  blind  applicants 
want  to  teach  and  to  work  with  blind 
people  indicates  not  a  dedication  to  the 
blind  community,  but  a  genuine  and  deep- 
ly held  belief  that  we  aren't  welcome 
elsewhere  and  that  if  we  try,  we're 
going  to  fail,  we're  going  to  get  hurt, 
and  so  we  may  as  well  not  even  make  the 
effort.  That's  the  first  thing  that  I 
wanted  to  say  to  this  conference  of 
blind  educators,  and  that  is  we  our- 
selves cannot  afford  to  restrict  our- 
selves  to  teaching  ourselves. 

Blind  people  in  this  country  have 
talents  and  abilities  and  aspirations 
and  something  to  give  to  our  entire 
community,  state,  and  nation.  We 
shouldn't  simply  start  out  and  expect 
that  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
teach  one  another.  That,  in  a  nutshell, 
is  what  the  history  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  in  California 
with  regard  to  blind  educators  has  been. 
The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
California  began  in  the  early  1950's  to 
open  up  teaching  opportunities  for  blind 
people  beyond  teaching  at  the  school  for 
the  blind.  The  first  thing  our  organ- 
ization did  in  this  state  was  to  focus 
on  the  absolute  bar  laid  down  by  Cali- 
fornia   law   that   you   had    to   be   able   to 


see  to  teach.  The  credential  require- 
ments were  20/20  or  near  to  that  with 
correction.  The  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  worked  to  eliminate  the  vision 
requirement  from  the  teaching  credential 
and  was  successful  because  many  of  us  in 
California  hold   teaching  degrees. 

That  was  the  first  step,  and  if  you 
think  about  it,  that  was  right  about  the 
time  that  I  was  coming  into  this  world. 
When  I  was  born,  there  were  people  in 
California  barred  from  teaching  because 
they  couldn't  see,  and  that  wasn't  that 
long  ago.  The  absolute  bar  against 
teaching  in  the  state  of  California  was 
removed  because  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  convinced  the  state  of 
California  that  vision  was  not  a 
requirement  of  good  teaching.  Sight  or 
blindness  is  not  related  to  the  quality 
of  work  in  a  classroom.  The  blind  peo- 
ple of  California  led  the  way  in  elimi- 
nating sight  as  a  requirement  for  teach- 
ing, but  sight  in  the  minds  of  princi- 
pals, administrators,  or  those  in  the 
position  of  hiring  is  often  an  essential 
characteristic  for  a  teacher. 

After  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  California  eliminated  the  sight 
requirement  the  next  thing  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  was  the  fact  that  we 
weren't  getting  the  jobs  anyway.  We 
could  get  the  credentials,  but  what 
happens  next?  There  were  a  few  blind 
teachers  here  and  there  in  the  public 
schools,  but  nowhere  near  the  number 
that  our  population  would  suggest.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
California  conducted  a  survey  which 
conclusively  showed  that  blind  people, 
in  fact,  can  and  do  teach. 

I  come  from  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  I 
can  tell  you  that  over  the  years  that 
I've  been  active   in  the  National  Federa- 
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tion  of  the  Blind  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
something  happened  in  the  history  of 
California  that  never  happened  in  any 
other  state.  We  have  had  blind  teachers 
in  Iowa,  now  and  again,  but  nowhere  near 
the  level  and  the  variety  of  blind 
teachers  as    in  California. 

California  dedicated  itself  to  creat- 
ing this  particular  opportunity  for 
blind  people.  The  survey,  which  was 
distributed  widely,  proved  to  the  entire 
state  that  the  blind  can  teach  and  do 
teach.  What  effect  did  this  have?  It 
had  two.  One  is  that  principals  and 
administrators  all  up  and  down  the  state 
had  before  their  eyes  statistics  and 
numbers  showing  that  blind  people  could 
teach  and  were   teaching. 

Second,  and  much  more  important,  was 
that  many  blind  people  suddenly  realized 
that  they,  too,  could  pursue  careers  in 
teaching.  The  major  difference  between 
California  and  other  states  is  that  the 
blind  in  California  knew  they  could 
teach  in  every  conceivable  setting. 
This  started  in  the  1950's  when  the  "see 
to  teach  requirement"  was  finally  elim- 
inated. The  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  California  must  make  certain  to 
continue  that  kind  of  dissemination  of 
information  that  the  blind  can  and  are 
doing  whatever  other  teachers  are  doing. 

Now  I  want  to  get  to  a  more  specific 
kind  of  discussion  about  blind  teachers 
and  how  to  get  a  job  and  how  to  keep 
one. 

The  President  asked  me  to  deal  with 
the  question  that  always  comes  up  con- 
cerning whether  a  blind  person  can  func- 
tion safely  in  a  teaching  situation.  We 
now  have  credentials  and  we  have  aspira- 
tions, but  the  next  step  is  to  get  a 
job.  In  order  to  get  a  job  we  as  blind 
people    have    to    be    willing    to    go    onto 


that  school  campus  and  just  plain  do  our 
share. 

When  I  attended  college,  the  college 
was  willing  to  waive  my  physical  educa- 
tion courses.  I  am  not  a  track  star,  I 
don't  like  basketball,  I  don't  care  for 
athletics  or  exertion  of  any  kind,  but 
when  someone  tells  me  that  I  can't  do 
something,  then  you  can  be  sure  that  it 
is   the  one  thing   I  will  do. 

You  have  to  be  willing  to  go  into  a 
school,  go  onto  a  campus,  and  say,  "I'm 
going  to  do  what  everyone  else  does. 
I'm  going  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
supervising  recess,  the  lunchroom, 
supervising  my  classoom,  and  maintaining 
order."  You  have  to  be  willing  to  do 
all  the  things  that  other  teachers  do 
that  may  sound  difficult  and  impossible. 
How  are  you  going  to  maintain  order 
during  lunch  or  in  your  classroom.  This 
is  one  set  of  issues  that  every  teacher 
had  better  be  prepared  to  answer.  The 
other  is  how  are  you  going  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  liability  and  of  expos- 
ing the  school  to  higher  damages  because 
you're  blind. 

These  two  general  topics  are  going  to 
be  in  the  mind  of  every  administrator 
that  you  talk  to,  and  if  you  aren't 
prepared  to  deal  with  them,  then  you 
will  have  a  problem.  If  the  questions 
don't  come  up  voluntarily  and  you  leave 
the  job  interview  with  the  feeling  thta 
it  went  well  because  you  talked  about 
your  credentials  and  qualifications,  I 
can  tell  you  every  single  time  that  has 
happened,  the  person  does  not  get  the 
job.  No  matter  what  else  you  talk  about 
in  a  job  interview,  if  blindness  doesn't 
come  up,  then  you're  not  going  to  get 
the  job,  and  the  reason  is  blindness  is 
right  there  at  the  top  of  everybody's 
mind  when  you  walk   in  with  a  white  cane 
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or  with  low  vision.  You  better  be  able 
to  put  that  person's  mind  at  rest  that 
you  know  how  to  deal  with  blindness. 
This  is  true,  not  only  of  an  initial  job 
interview,  but  true  for  every  blind 
person  for  as   long  as  he   is  employed. 

What  we  have  in  common  as  blind  people 
is  that  the  sighted  constantly  draw 
adverse  inferences  about  us  based  on  our 
blindness.  We  have  to  continually  edu- 
cate the  sighted.  Because  you  obtained 
the  job  doesn't  mean  you're  going  to 
keep  it.  You  have  to  continue  your 
education  and  keep  up  your  image  as 
capable  and  competent,  and  do  things 
that  aren't  comfortable  or  pleasant. 
You  have  to  pull  your  weight  and  do  your 
share. 

You  have  to  be  able  to  answer  those 
questions  about  recess,  about  the  lunch- 
room, and  about  liability.  First  of 
all,  what  about  insurance  rates?  Lia- 
bility insurance  for  a  school  is  deter- 
mined in  one  of  two  ways.  Experience 
rating  is  based  on  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  and  the  school's  insurance 
premium  for  their  coverage  is  set  on  its 
own  history.  The  other  is  if  the  school 
or  institution  has  not  had  a  long  enough 
existence  for  liability  coverage  to  be 
statistically  based  on  that  school's  own 
experience,  then  the  school's  insurance 
rates  will  be  set  based  on  a  community- 
wide  experience.  The  fact  that  you're 
sitting  in  the  principal's  office  and 
could  be  an  employee  the  next  day  cannot 
literally  affect  insurance  rates,  be- 
cause insurance  rates  are  set  by 
history. 

Let  me  also  bring  up  another  point  on 
insurance  coverage.  Across  the  country 
we  have  become  more  and  more  aware  that 
blind  people  as  individuals  suffer  dis- 
crimination   on    the    basis    of    insurance. 


We  are  more  and  more  coming  to  have 
protection  against  discrimination.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  now 
working  very  hard  in  Congress  to  pass 
H.R.  4642,  which  would  prohibit  insur- 
ance discrimination  against  the  blind. 
If  we  are  succesful  in  getting  this  bill 
passed,  then  insurance  companies  will 
not  be  able  to  charge  blind  people 
higher  rates  or  refuse  coverage  without 
producing  statistical  evidence  to  show 
we  represent  a  higher  risk. 

No  evidence  currently  exists  (nor  is 
it  likely  ever  to  exist)  to  show  that 
blind  people  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently for  the  purposes  of  insurance. 
For  this  reason  it  cannot  be  shown  that 
blind  teachers  represent  any  greater 
liability       in      schools.  Liability      is 

determined  by  what  the  damage  is.  If  a 
child  gets  hurt  and  requires  $3,000.00 
worth  of  medical  bills,  that's  the 
amount  that  the  child  can  recover  in  a 
lawsuit  whether  the  teacher  was  blind  or 
sighted!  Its  going  to  be  $3,000.00 
because   that's  what   the  harm  was! 

What  about  punitive  or  exemplary  dam- 
ages? The  parent's  claim  may  be  that 
the  child's  injury  was  related  to  having 
a  blind  teacher  supervising.  Therefore, 
the  school  was  negligent  in  its  respon- 
sibility to  care  for  the  child's  safety. 
That's  a  very  powerful  argument,  and 
what  do  you  do  with  that?  Judges  and 
juries  are  just  like  everybody  else  and 
may  think  that  blind  people  cannot  be 
responsible.  What  do  you  do  when  some- 
body says  it's  because  the  blind  teacher 
was  supervising?  The  answer  is  this: 
All  the  principal  or  administrator  has 
to  do  is  to  look  at  the  record.  When 
the  principal  looks  at  the  record  of 
successful  and  nonharmful  teaching  by 
blind   people,   he  has  performed   the  duty 
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he  has   to  a  child.     He's  made  sure   that 
this  person   is  a  safe  teacher. 

Once  the  principal  has  looked  into  the 
history,  then  he  has  not  shown  reckless 
disregard  for  the  child.  If  any  blind 
teacher  is  ever  in  a  courtroom  where  he 
is  being  charged  with  harming  a  child 
due  to  the  fact  that  he's  blind,  and 
punitive  damages  are  being  sought,  all 
of  us  who  are  blind  and  who  have  taught 
can  walk  into  that  courtroom,  one  after 
another,  then  we  can  get  our  principals 
to  walk  in  behind  us,  one  after  another, 
and  we  can  show  that  there  is  a  long  and 
honorable  history  in  this  country  of 
blind  people  teaching  without  incident 
and  harm  to  children.  We  can  show  that 
it  is  not  recklessly  disregardful  of  the 
child's  safety  and  therefore,  we  can 
show  that  blind  people  are  safe  teachers 
and  should  not  be  excluded  from  teaching 
because  they  will  cause  greater  lia- 
bility. 

So  you  have  an  answer  to  any  question 
that  a  principal  or  administrator  might 
ask  about  increasing  insurance  rates. 
You  have  an  answer  to  any  question  that 
anyone  might  ask  about  blind  people 
being  competent  and  capable,  and  we  can 
show  it  goes  back   to  the  early   1950's. 

What  does  all  this  really  mean?  All 
this  talk  about  doing  our  share,  and 
about  protection  of  blind  people,  and 
about  insurance.  What  it  really  means 
is  blind  teachers,  just  like  every  other 
class  of  blind  workers,  need  the  support 
and  the  encouragement  of  other  blind 
people  through  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind.  Whatever  it  is  that  you 
want  to  do,  we  as  your  fellow  blind 
people    believe    in   you   and    believe    that 


you  can  do  it.  We  need  the  support  and 
the  encouragement,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion, from  our  fellow  blind  citizens, 
but  most  of  all  what  we  need  is  some- 
body, and  a  lot  of  other  somebodies,  who 
will  stand  up  with  us  when  our  rights 
are  violated ;  who  will  stand  up  with  us 
to  create  new  opportunities;  who  will 
stand  up  with  us  no  matter  what  and  say 
this  person  is  blind,  this  person  is 
capable,  step  aside. 

Those  three  things— the  information  we 
provide  each  other,  the  support  and 
encouragement  that  we  provide  each 
other,  and  the  willingness  to  stand  up 
and  engage  in  concerted  action  with  one 
another— those  three  things  are  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
There's  no  other  organization  in  this 
country  with  which  I'm  acquainted  that 
has  the  kind  of  history,  that  has  the 
kind  of  current  programs,  that  has  the 
kind  of  future  that  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  has. 

1  know  one  thing,  that  my  life  has 
been  improved,  and  I  know  that  the  lives 
of  every  single  one  of  you  have  been 
improved  by  the  work  and  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind.  The     National     Association     of 

Blind  Educators,  as  a  division  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  will 
continue  to  work  to  improve  the  future 
and  to  improve  opportunities  for  blind 
people,  and  I'm  sure  that  every  person 
who's  in  this  room  agrees  that  informa- 
tion, support  and  encouragment,  and 
willingness  to  take  concerted  action, 
those  three  things  are  what  we  in  Cali- 
fornia must  continue  to  do  around  the 
country. 
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OREGON  COMMISSION   FOR   THE   BLIND 
FIGHTS  TO   EXPAND   VENDING  OPPORTUNITIES 

by  Kenneth  Jernigan 


The  state  of  Oregon  has  a  Little 
Randolph -Sheppard  Act.  The  law  gives  a 
priority  to  the  blind  in  operating  vend- 
ing facilities  and  cafeterias  in  public 
buildings  — but  what  about  restaurants? 
To  most  people  this  would  seem  like  hair 
splitting— which  is,  of  course,  exactly 
what  it  is.  If  the  legislature  intended 
that  the  blind  should  have  a  priority  in 
managing  food  service  operations  in 
public  buildings  and  if  cafeterias  are 
specifically  mentioned,  surely  it  makes 
no  sense  to  argue  that  a  particular 
location  is  exempt  because  it  is  a 
"restaurant"  and  not  a  "cafeteria." 
Yet,  this  is  exactly  the  argument  which 
Marion  County,  Oregon,  (the  county  in 
which  the  state  capital,  Salem,  is  lo- 
cated)  did  make. 

It  reminds  one  of  the  story  about  the 
man  who  answered  a  knock  at  his  door 
early  one  morning  and  was  asked  by  his 
neighbor,   "May   I  borrow  your  axe?" 

"No,"  the  man  replied.  "I  am  just 
about  to  shave  with  it."  Saying  this, 
he  closed  the  door  and  went  back  into 
his  house. 

His  wife  said,  "Why  did  you  tell  him 
that?  You  know  you  aren't  going  to 
shave  with   the  axe." 

To  which  he  replied,  "When  you  don't 
want  to  do  something,  one  excuse  is  as 
good  as  another." 

The  county  courthouse  "coffee  shop"  in 
Salem  is  operated  by  sighted  people. 
Apparently    it    always    has    been.      When 


Chuck  Young,  Administrator  of  the  Oregon 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  was  told  in 
the  fall  of  1984  that  the  Commission 
could  not  even  "bid"  for  the  facility, 
he  says  that  he  felt  matters  had  gone 
too  far.  He  informed  the  county  com- 
missioners that  the  Oregon  Commission 
for  the  Blind  was  prepared  to  take  what- 
ever action  was  necessary,  including  the 
bringing  of  a  lawsuit.  It  was  at  this 
stage  that  the  county  commissioners 
trotted  out  the  argument  that  what  they 
had  was  not  a  cafeteria  but  a  restaurant 
and,  therefore,  obviously  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  Little  Randolph- 
Sheppard      Act.  The      article     which 

appeared  in  the  Salem  Statesman  Journal 
for  December  21,  1984,  summed  the  situa- 
tion up  as   follows: 


Panel  May   Sue  Marion 
Over  Coffee  Shop 

by  Cathy  Beckham 

The  state  Commission  for  the  Blind 
will  decide  next  month  whether  to  sue 
Marion  County  for  refusing  to  give  blind 
people  the  chance  to  operate  the  court- 
house coffee  shop,  commission  officials 
said  Thursday. 

The  possible  action  follows  last 
week's  decision  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's   office    that    the    county    could    be 
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violating     state      law     by     not     allowing 
blind  people  to  operate   the   facility. 

The  law  requires  that  blind  people  be 
given  the  first  chance  to  manage  cafe- 
terias or  vending  facilities  located  in 
public  buildings. 

County  legal  counsel  Bob  Cannon  and 
coffee  shop  owners  Richard  and  Anna 
Godel  argue  the  coffee  shop  is  not  a 
cafeteria,  but  a  restaurant,  and  is  not 
subject  to  state   law. 

The  attorney  general's  office  said  the 
courthouse  coffee  shop  classifies  as  a 
cafeteria  because  customers  go  through  a 
line  to  get   their  food. 

Chuck  Young,  administrator  for  the 
commission  in  Portland,  said  the  busi- 
ness definitely  is  a  cafeteria  and  blind 
people  should  be  given  a  crack  at  run- 
ning it.  The  county  has  resisted  work- 
ing with  the  commission  on  the  matter, 
he  said. 

He  wants  to  resolve  the  issue  out  of 
court,  but  said  he  doesn't  know  if 
that's  possible.  He  said  he  doesn't 
like  the  idea  of  a  court  battle  con- 
ducted at  taxpayer  expense. 

The  dispute  erupted  two  years  ago  when 
the  county  renewed  its  lease  with  the 
Godels  without  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  blind  commission,  Young  said. 
The  debate  has  been  simmering  ever  since 
but  reached  the  boiling  point  last  week 
when  the  attorney  general's  office  in- 
formed  the  county  of   its  decision. 

Cannon  said  the  decision  is  only  the 
state's  opinion  on  an  unclear  law  that 
needs  clarifying  by   the  Legislature. 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  being  for  or 
against  the  blind,"  Cannon  said.  "The 
statute  is  the  question.  It  needs  to  be 
redrafted   to  make  clear  what   is  meant." 

The  Godels  have  owned  the  coffee  shop 
since   December    1980.      Their    five-year 


lease  with  the  county  expires  May  30, 
1987.  The  Godels  said  they  serve  break- 
fast and  lunch  to  250  to  400  people  a 
day. 

Eric  Lindauer,  attorney  for  the 
Godels,  said  the  courthouse  operation 
qualifies  as  a  restaurant  and  is  exempt 
from  the   law. 

Food  isn't  dispensed  and  it  all  isn't 
prepackaged,  he  said.  The  food  is 
cooked   to  order,  he  said. 

Young  said  blind  people  may  manage  a 
cafeteria  but  hire  sighted  people  to  do 
difficult  jobs.  Blind  people,  he  said, 
operate  cafeterias  larger  than  the 
courthouse  facility  such  as  the  State 
Accident   Insurance  Fund  coffee  shop. 

Young  said  the  commission  doesn't  want 
to  put  the  Godels  out  of  work,  but  wants 
to  give  blind  people  a  chance  to  bid  on 
the  operation  when  the  Godels'  lease 
expires  or  they  no   longer  want   it. 


There  was  further  coverage  by  the 
Statesman  Journal,  as  well  as  an  article 
in  the  Portland  Oregoniaa  As  the  sit- 
uation heated  up,  Marion  County  offi- 
cials began  to  show  signs  of  wanting  to 
negotiate.  On  May  1,  1985,  I  called 
Chuck  Young  to  ask  about  the  current 
status  of  the  matter.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  learned  that  the  Godels  (the 
present  operators  of  the  "restaurant"  or 
"cafeteria")  had  paid  $70,000  to  the 
former  operators  for  the  right  to  oper- 
ate the  business  and  that  this  compli- 
cated the  situation.  He  said  that  he 
and  the  county  commissioners  had  arrived 
at  a  verbal  agreement  that  the  Godels 
would  be  allowed  to  operate  for  an  addi- 
tional ten  years  to  amortize  their 
expenditure   and    that    in    1995    the  blind 
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priority  would   take  effect. 

It  was  IVIr.  Young's  feeling  as 
expressed  to  me  that  the  principal  value 
of  the  agreement  was  its  impact  on  other 
counties  and  on  managers  of  public 
buildings  throughout  the  state.  He  said 
that  he  felt  Marion  County  would  not 
wish  further  controversy  and  that 
(though  the  ten-year  wait  was  in  some 
senses  excessive)  the  blind  would  even- 
tually have  the  facility  without  further 
conflict.  He  felt  that  the  present 
battle    would    also    decrease    the    likeli- 


hood of  any  further  talk  of  requiring 
the  blind   to  "bid"   for   locations. 

This  is  one  more  example  of  the  pres- 
sure which  is  being  exerted  throughout 
the  country  to  eliminate  the  priority 
which  blind  people  have  to  manage  food 
service      operations.  It      is      also     a 

graphic  illustration  of  what  a  deter- 
mined state  administrator  can  do  to 
resist  the  pressure.  We  do  not  have  to 
lose  our  opportunities,  but  we  will 
unless  we  are  willing  to  fight   for  them. 


ROLE  MODELS,   PARENTS,   BLIND  CHILDREN, 
AND   THE   NATIONAL    FEDERATION   OF   THE    BLIND 

by  Barbara  Cheadle 


(Note:  Barbara  Cheadle  is  the  Editor 
of  Future  Reflections  This  article 
appeared  in  the  January-February-March, 
1985,    issue.) 

Last  spring  I  received  a  very  enthusi- 
astic letter  from  a  parent  in  Texas. 
She  wanted  some  information  about 
resources  for  blind /multiple  handicapped 
children  and  advice  on  how  she  could 
better  represent  parent's  needs  on  her 
school  advisory  committee.  In  the  let- 
ter she  explained  that  although  she 
wanted  the  parent  group  she  was  in  to 
affiliate  with  the  NF6  Parents  of  Blind 
Children  Division,  others  in  the  group 
couldn't  see  the  advantage  of  it. 

As  I  considered  what  I  could  say  to 
her,  some  images  of  my  son  played  before 
me.      My    blind    son    playing    tic-tac-toe 


with  a  blind  adult  friend  — both  of  them 
happily  pressing  their  noses  to  the 
page,  making  thick  marks  with  felt-tip 
pens.  .  .  .  Chaz  asking  my  babysitter 
(a  young  blind  mother)  how  she  could 
tell  when  his  baby  sister's  diapers 
needed  changing.  .  .  .His  sheepish  laugh 
when  I  squawked,  "What  did  you  say!?" 
after  he  had  just  complained  that  he 
couldn't  clean  his  room  better,  "because 
I'm  blind."  .  .  .  The  day  my  son  asked 
me— out  of  the  clear  blue  sky— if  he 
would  be  "more  blind"   some  day. 

At  first  these  incidents  may  not  seem 
to  have  much  to  do  with  the  questions 
this  mother  raised.  After  all,  she 
asked  about  parents'  needs,  and  here  I 
am  thinking  about  things  my  blind  son 
has  said  or  done.  But,  of  course,  most 
of  what  we   say  we   need   as   parents  of 
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blind  children  is  actually  grounded  in 
what  we  believe  our  blind  children  need. 
Most  of  us  would  agree  that  our  children 
need  positive  parents  that  are  knowl- 
edgeable and  well  informed  about  blind- 
ness and  services  for  the  blind.  But 
how  many  of  us  have  thought  seriously 
about  the  need  of  our  blind  child  to  be 
around  positive,  knowledgeable,  and  well 
informed  blind  adults?  Or  for  our  own 
needs  as  parents   for  this  contact? 

Other  children— boys,  girls,  blacks, 
hispanics— need  good  role  models  for  the 
development  of  realistic  goals  and  a 
positive  self-image.  Doesn't  it  seem 
reasonable  that  blind  children  (and 
their  parents)  would  benefit  from  this, 
too?  How  many  parents  have  discarded 
this  idea  because  they  could  not  shake 
their  belief  that  blind  people  are 
inferiors  — helpless  and  dependent?  What 
do  parents  who  believe  this  think  about 
their  own  blind  child?  Do  they  decide 
to  accept  this  view  and  therefore  expect 
less  of  this  child?  Do  they  decide  that 
their  child  is  "exceptional,  not  like 
other  blind  people?"  Do  they  try  to 
deny  blindness— refusing  even  to  use  the 
word  "blind"  or  perhaps  hope  and  search 
endlessly   for  a  miracle  or  cure? 

What  happens  to  the  confidence,  abili- 
ties, and  self-image  of  these  children? 
Well,  those  are  some  of  the  things  I 
thought  about  as  I  wrote  back  to  this 
mother.  Here  is  an  edited  version  of 
that   letter: 


Dear  Mrs.  : 

I  enjoyed  your  letter  and  our  subse- 
quent telephone  conversation.  I  am 
always  excited  when  other  parents  show 
such  an   intense   interest   in  the  National 


Federation  of  the  Blind.  1  think  it  is 
the  best  organization  any  parent  of  a 
blind  child  can  choose  to  become  a  part 
of.  I  believe  you  will  find  that  true, 
too. 

You  asked  in  your  letter— and  we 
touched  on  it  some  in  our  telephone 
conversation— about  getting  involved 
with    the  NFB    in  your  area.      1  did  call 

,   the  NFB  of  state  president  and 

told  him  of  your  interest  and  sent  him  a 
copy  of  your  letter.  1  suggest  that  you 
not  wait  for  him  to  call,  but  go  ahead 
and  contact  him. 

Now  about  your  questions  regarding  the 
blind  and  multiply  handicapped  and  what 
you  can  do  to  become  a  better  parent- 
advisor  to  your  school.  First  of  all, 
the  best  way  for  you  to  get  answers  to 
those  questions  is  to  join  your  local 
and  state  NFB  affiliate,  go  to  the  NFB 
sponsored  meetings,  seminars,  and  con- 
ventions, and  get  involved  with  the  NFB 
public  education  and  fundraising  events 
in  your  area.  Your  interactions  with, 
and  observations  of,  competent  blind 
adults  will  teach  you  more  about  blind- 
ness—what you  can  expect  of  your  blind 
child  and  what  you  should  demand  of  the 
professionals  serving  your  child— than 
you  could  ever  get  any  other  way. 

And,  yes,  that  includes  the  blind  and 
multiply  handicapped  as  well.  There  are 
blind  Federationists  with  just  about 
every  other  disability  you  can  think 
of— cerebral  palsy,  deafness,  mental 
retardation,  etc.  Blind  and  multiply 
handicapped  adults  find  the  Federation 
and  the  Federation  philosophy  as  mean- 
ingful and  as  pertinent  to  them  as  it  is 
to  those  who  are  "just"  blind.  Parents 
can  learn  from  these  Federationists  much 
that  will  help  them  better  understand 
their  child  and  his  or  her  potential. 
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I  would  also  refer  them  to  Doris 
Willoughby's  book,  A  Resource  Guide  for 
Parents  and  Educators  of  Blind  Childrea 
She  has  a  chapter  on  the  blind  and  mul- 
tiply handicapped  in  that  book.  How- 
ever, the  most  important  thing  she 
points  out  is  that  everything  in  her 
book  applies— it  just  may  take  more  time 
or  adaptations  because  of  the  other 
handicap.  Other  educators  in  the  Fed- 
eration also  point  out  that  the  parents 
of  blind  and  multiply  handicapped  chil- 
dren should  get  to  know  as  much  as  they 
can  about  each  disability  that  their 
child  has. 

Now,  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  how 
joining  the  NFB  and  participating  in  our 
activities  can  help  you  become  a  more 
knowledgeable,  more  articulate  parent 
when  it  comes  to  knowing  what  to  expect 
(or  to  demand)  from  the  professionals 
serving  your  child.  Let  me  give  you 
some  examples. 

Not  long  ago  some  parents  I  know  had 
about  decided  not  to  introduce  the  slate 
and  stylus  at  all  to  their  blind  young- 
ster. Educators  and  most  of  the  profes- 
sional literature  down  play  this  method 
of  writing  Braille.  They  say  it  is 
difficult  for  a  child  to  learn  (it 
isn't)  and  no  longer  really  necessary 
because  of  the  Braille  writer  (not 
true).  These  parents  changed  their 
minds  after  spending  a  day  at  an  NFB 
function  and  observing  blind  people 
using  a  slate  and  stylus.  They  saw, 
firsthand,  the  convenience  and  port- 
ability of  the  slate  and  stylus.  By 
talking  to  the  most  skillful  users,  they 
learned  how  important  early  introduction 
of  the  slate  and  stylus  was,  and  that  it 
need  not  be  difficult  for  a  child  to 
learn  if  properly  introduced  and  taught. 
Without      this      experience,      their      child 


could  have  been  deprived  of  gaining 
speed  and  competency  in  a  very  important 
skiU. 

This  kind  of  experience  is  beginning 
to  be  repeated  more  and  more  as  parents 
are  going  to  NFB  seminars  and  conven- 
tions. At  a  Colorado  NFB  parents  sem- 
inar one  parent  told  us  that  they  now 
had  the  information  and  support  they 
needed  to  insist  on  cane  travel  lessons 
they  wanted  for  their  eight-year-old 
daughter.  For  two  years  they  had  let 
the  professionals  talk  them  out  of  it. 
Now,  after  hearing  the  experiences  of 
dozens  of  blind  adults  and  hearing  about 
the  results  of  an  NFB  philosophy  influ- 
enced educational  program  that  begins 
all  children  at  age  five  with  cane 
travel,  they  know  that  their  instincts 
had  been  right. 

Those  are  just  two  experiences  from 
two  sets  of  parents  who  have  learned  how 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  can 
help  them  evaluate  their  child's  educa- 
tional program.     There  are  many  others. 

The  most  important  benefit  I  am  now 
receiving  from  the  NFB  is  not  what  I 
learn,  but  what  my  blind  son  learns. 
Just  two  weeks  ago  he  asked  a  blind 
friend  who  had  us  over  for  dinner  if  her 
teenage  daughter  (who  is  sighted)  cooked 
the  meal.  1  and  my  husband  knew  immedi- 
ately what  he  was  really  asking.  What 
he  was  really  saying  was,  "Can  blind 
people  cook  a  meal  just  like  I  know  my 
sighted  mother  and  other  sighted  people 
can?"  Would  he  have  asked  that  if  he 
were  never  around  a  blind  person? 
Maybe,  maybe  not.  Would  he  have  be- 
lieved a  sighted  person  the  way  he  could 
believe  a  blind  person?  I  doubt  it. 
Would  he  have  even  thought  about  it  if 
he  were  not  around  blind  people?  He 
most   surely  would   have.     Ask   any   blind 
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adult    about    the    unasked    questions    and 
doubts  they  had  as  a  blind  child. 

My  son  is  only  six  years  old,  and  he 
has  been  asking  questions  about  blind- 
ness since  he  was  four.  That  shows  you 
how  quickly  they  pick  up  on  the  negative 
social  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
blindness  that  are  all  around  them.  The 
benefit  my  son  has  experienced  already 
from  his  exposure  to  our  blind  friends 
and  acquaintances  is  enormous.  They  are 
living  examples  of  a  positive  attitude 
about  blindness.  They  are  not  ashamed, 
angry,  or  embarrassed  about  their  blind- 
ness—whether it  be  total  or  partial. 
Their  example  teaches  my  son  so  much 
more  about  how  to  feel  good  about  him- 
self as  a  blind  person  than  anything  I 
or  any  sighted  person  could  ever  tell 
him. 

I  have  also  found  that  members  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  make 
the  best  role  models.  Most  Federation- 
ists  try  hard  to  apply  the  NFB  philoso- 
phy about  blindness  to  their  own  lives. 
Furthermore,  they  have  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  blindness  because  of  their 
association  with  the  largest,  oldest 
consumer  organization  of  the  blind  (the 
NFB)  in  this  country.  Federationists 
know,  for  example,  if  their  personal 
experiences  are  common  or  unique  among 
blind  persons ;  they  know  how  to  evaluate 
services  and  programs  for  the  blind 
critically  and  honestly ;  they  are  better 
prepared  to  know  when  special  services 
are  appropriate  and  when  they  are  not; 
and  Federationists  lead  the  way  in 
demanding  the  rights  and  accepting  the 
responsibilities  of  first-class  citizen- 
ship for  themselves  and  for  all  blind 
persons. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  all  members  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  are 


paragons  of  virtue  and  competency.  They 
are  not.  You  will  find  the  same  range 
of  intelligence  and  personality  charac- 
teristics among  the  blind  that  you  will 
among  any  sighted  group.  Some  are 
friendly  and  outgoing,  some  are  shy  and 
introverted ;  some  are  tactful  and  some 
are  not;  some  are  bright,  most  are  aver- 
age and  some  are  below  average ;  and  some 
are  more  competent  than  others.  But 
that's  okay.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
demonstrations  of  the  real  "normality" 
of  the  blind   that   there   is. 

You  say  in  your  letter  that  although 
you  are  sold  on  the  value  of  the  NFB, 
other  parents  and  members  of  your  parent 
group  are  not.  Those  things  I  have 
discussed  so  far  should  help  convince 
them.  But  those  are  not  the  only  good 
reasons   to  join, 

I  believe  that  parents  who  really  wish 
to  create  better  opportunities  for  their 
blind  child's  future  (opportunities  for 
good  jobs  and  promotions ;  opportunities 
to  travel  and  live  where  they  wish  with- 
out harassment  and  restrictions ;  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  fully  in  commun- 
ity, social,  and  church  affairs;  and  all 
the  other  things  that  make  life  happy 
and  rewarding)  that  they  have  no  choice 
but  to  join  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind.  I  also  believe  that  parents 
have  a  moral  obligation  to  help  make  the 
way  easier  for  blind  persons  of  the  next 
generation  (that  includes  blind  children 
and   their  parents). 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
knows  that  the  real  obstacle  to  achiev- 
ing better  opportunities  for  our  chil- 
dren is  not  the  physical  fact  of  blind- 
ness but  social  attitudes,  myths,  and 
misconceptions  about  blindness.  The 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  be- 
lieves    that,    given    proper    training    and 
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opportunity,    blind    persons    can    compete 
on     a     basis     of     equality     with      their 
sighted  peers. 

A  young  blind  man  (a  college  student) 
was  telling  me  recently  why  he  wanted  to 
join  and  strengthen  his  local  chapter  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
He  said  something  to  this  effect:  "I 
will  be  graduating  from  school  in  a  few 
years,  and  when  I  get  out  I  am  going  to 
want  a  job.  If  I  join  the  NFB  now  and 
do  everything  that  I  can  to  help  our 
chapter  educate  the  public  about  blind- 
ness, then  I  am  going  to  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  getting  a  good  job  in  a 
couple  of  years.  So,  I  guess  my  reason 
for  joining  the  NFB  is  a  selfish  one.  I 
want  a  good  job  and  a  better  life  for 
myself."  We  parents  could  learn  a  good 
lesson   from   this   young  man.     Just  think 


what  the  opportunities  could  have  been 
for  him  if  his  parents,  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  had  been  able  to  understand 
and  act  on  what  he  now  understands  and 
is  acting  on. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  communi- 
ties with  a  good  public  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  blindness  invariably 
have  a  large  and  active  chapter  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

Again,  I  am  excited  and  pleased  about 
your  decision  to  join  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  the  Blind.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  single  best  action 
parents  can  take  to  insure  for  their 
child  a  future  of  opportunity  is  to  work 
side  by  side  with  the  organized  blind  to 
achieve  our  mutual  goals  of  security, 
equality,  and  opportunity  for  all  blind 
persons. 


If    you    or    a    friend    would    like    to        District    of   Columbia    nonprofit    corpora- 


remember  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  in  your  will,  you  can  do  so  by 
employing  the   following   language: 

"I    give,    devise,    and    bequeath    unto 
National     Federation     of     the     Blind,     a 


tion,  the  sum  of  $_ 


(or 

" percent  of  my  net 

estate"     or    "The    following    stocks    and 

bonds: ")   to  be  used  for 

its   worthy    purposes    on   behalf   of   blind 
persons." 
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SPECIAL   PARKING   PRIVILEGES  FOR  THE   BLIND 
DIE  A  NATURAL   DEATH 


(Note:  The  following  article  appeared 
in  the  Spring,  1985,  issue  of  the  Blind 
Washingtonian,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Washington  State.) 

During  the  1985  Legislative  session, 
two  well-intentioned  Legislators  intro- 
duced HB  236,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
extend  special  parking  privileges  to 
blind  residents  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Under  current  Washington  State 
law,  mobility-impaired  persons  are  given 
special  parking  permits  in  order  that 
they  may  use  accessible  parking  slots 
designated  for  the  disabled.  Of  course, 
the  Federation  is  opposed  to  any  efforts 
to  provide  any  special  parking  priv- 
ileges to  the  blind.  On  January  28, 
President  Gary  Mackenstadt,  President  of 
the  NFB  of  Washington,  testified  against 
HB  236  before  the  House  Transportation 
Committee,  as  did  Bob  Sellers,  repre- 
senting the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Services 
for  the  Blind.  We  are  pleased  to  report 
that  HB  236  died  a  natural  death  in 
committee.  The  Federation  did  submit 
the  following  statement  to  each  member 
of  the  House  Transportation  Committee 
concerning  HB  236: 


The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Washington  strongly  opposes  HB  236. 
We  urge  the  members  of  the  Washington 
State     Legislature     to     reject     this     pro- 


posed   legislation. 

Providing  blind  persons  with  disabled 
parking  permits  in  order  that  they  may 
utilize  those  parking  slots  designated 
for  the  disabled  is  unnecessary  because 
physical  accessibility  is  not  an  issue 
which  pertains  to  the  blind.  With  the 
proper  training  in  the  use  of  the  long 
white  cane  or  dog  guide,  a  blind  person 
can  travel  safely  and  independently  in 
the  world  as  it  exists.  The  loss  of 
vision  does  affect  an  individual's 
ability  to  read  the  printed  word.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  affect  an  individual's 
ability  to  climb  stairs,  to  step  onto 
curbs,  and   to  walk  across  parking   lots. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Washington  opposes  HB  236  because,  if 
adopted,  it  would  perpetuate  the  myths 
and  misconceptions  which  exist  about 
blindness  and  blind  people.  The  pub- 
lic's negative  attitudes  regarding 
blindness  have  denied  blind  persons 
opportunities  in  employment,  education, 
and  community  life  in  general.  Many 
individuals  in  our  society  falsely  be- 
lieve that  blindness  is  a  tragedy.  The 
public's  misconception  concerning  blind- 
ness is  the  primary  barrier  precluding 
blind  individuals  from  achieving  first- 
class  citizenship.  Physical  barriers 
have  never  been  a  problem  for  blind 
persons.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  efforts 
to  make  physical  barriers  an  issue  rele- 
vant to  the  blind  result  from  the  afore- 
mentioned negative  attitudes  and  myths 
about  blindness. 
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A  NEW  GENERATION  OF   BLIND  CHILDREN 


(Note:  The  following  article  appeared 
in  the  Spring,  1985,  issue  of  the  Blind 
Washingtonian,  the  publication  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Washington  State.) 

For  those  of  us  in  the  NFB,  there  has 
always  been  an  awareness  of  issues  be- 
yond ourselves.  We  fight,  not  only  for 
our  generation,  but  the  next. 

Due  to  advances  in  the  treatment  of 
premature  babies,  that  next  generation 
will  be  as  large  as  our  own,  if  not 
larger.  As  children  are  being  saved  at 
lower  birth  weights,  more  and  more 
babies  are  again  contracting  R.L.F. 
(Retrolental  Fibroplasia).  In  these  low 
birth  weight  babies,  careful  monitoring 
of  oxygen  cannot  prevent  R.L.F.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  babies  below  1,000  gram 
weight  will  have  R.L.F.  Many  of  these 
babies  will  become  blind. 

There  are  as  many  babies  being  blinded 
now  as  during  the  peak  years  of  '4 3 -'5 3. 
At  that  time  every  blind  school  in  the 
country  was  overflowing,  and  many  main- 
streaming  programs  were  founded. 

The  first  wave  of  Washington  State 
three-year-old  R.L.F.  children  will  be 
eligible  for  pre-school  next  September. 
There  are  no  adequate  programs  for  these 


children. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  these 
children  to  assure  that  they  have  educa- 
tional opportunities  now  and  full  first- 
class  citizenship  as  adults. 

We  need  to  strengthen  mainstream  pro- 
grams across  the  state.  All  blind  chil- 
dren must  have  access  to  Braille  and 
early  cane  travel  instruction.  We  must 
strengthen  the  Washington  State  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  will  be  needed  for 
outreach  to  mainstream  programs,  school- 
ing for  rural  children,  those  who  "fall 
between  the  cracks"  or  need  a  little 
extra  help.  We  must  call  for  more 
Department  of  Services  for  the  Blind 
family  workers.  There  are  two  workers 
for  the  whole  state,  and  they  each  have 
a  case  load  of  600.  Most  important,  we 
must  work  closely  with  our  new  local  NFB 
parents  affiliate,  the  Northwest  Parents 
of  Blind  Children. 

Together,  we  the  blind  and  the  parents 
of  blind  children  can  assure  that  the 
next  generation  has  the  needed  oppor- 
tunities. 

For  further  information  on  the  medical 
aspects  of  the  new  R.L.F.  wave  see  "A 
Re- Examination  of  the  Role  of  Oxygen  in 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia"  by  Lucey 
Pungman   in  Pediatrics,  January,  1984. 
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ILLINOIS  STUDENTS  SPEAK  OUT 


Under  date  of  April  17,  1985,  the 
following  letter  was  sent  to  Sue  Suter, 
Director  of  the  Illinois  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Services,  by  Peter 
Knezevich,  President  of  the  Student 
Chapter  of  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Illinois.  In  the  climate 
of  our  times  some  will  regard  the  letter 
as  constructive  and  hopeful,  others  as 
uppity  and  militant,  and  still  others  as 
nothing  but  a  waste  of  time.  One  of  the 
things  that  makes  life  interesting  is 
the  fact  that  the  final  pattern  is  often 
not  apparent  in  the  beginning  actions. 
However,  the  survival  rate  of  the  actors 
is  likely  to  be  directly  proportional  to 
their  capacity  for  accurate  and  long- 
range  predictions: 


Chicago,   Illinois 
April  17,  1985 

Dear  Director  Suter: 

On  September  7,  1984,  at  its  sixteenth 
annual  convention,  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  of  Illinois  organized 
a  Student  Chapter.  The  purpose  of  this 
organization  is  to  act  as  a  vehicle  for 
sharing  of  common  concerns,  dissemina- 
tion of  information,  and  collective 
action  on  the  part  of  blind  students 
throughout   Illinois. 

At  a  meeting  held  December  29,  1984, 
members  of  the  Student  Chapter  discussed 
several  policies  of  the  Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Services  (DORS),  as  they 
affect  blind   students. 


It  has  been  DORS'  practice  to  grant  up 
to  $80  per  semester  for  the  purchase  of 
textbooks.  In  most  instances  a  blind 
student  must  supply  print  textbooks  to 
volunteer  groups  who  will  transcribe 
them  either  into  Braille  or  onto  tape. 
In  many  cases,  the  blind  student  will  be 
required  to  pay  these  volunteer  groups 
for  the  cost  of  materials.  Eighty 
dollars  is  generally  insufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  of  printing  books,  not  to 
mention  transcription  costs. 

Another  of  DORS'  practices  has  been  to 
deny  funding  to  blind  students  who  wish 
to  seek  a  graduate  degree.  This  has 
been  particularly  true  of  those  blind 
persons  who  are  employed  and  wish  to 
enter  a  graduate  program  in  order  to 
seek  greater  career  opportunities.  This 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  blind  persons 
to  careers  which  do  not  require  a  grad- 
uate degree. 

While  most  high  schools  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  have  an  organized  program  of 
college  counseling  and  preparation,  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Visually 
Impaired  (ISVI)  does  not  provide  such 
assistance.  Furthermore,  the  Chapter 
has  received  reports  regarding  ISVI 
students  who  were  asked  to  undergo  a 
special  evaluation  at  the  Elm  City  Reha- 
bilitation Center  for  the  Blind  to  de- 
termine whether  they  were  "college 
material."  This  lack  of  support,  along 
with  evaluations  to  which  sighted  stu- 
dents are  not  generally  subjected, 
clearly  implies  that  only  the  "excep- 
tional" ISVI  student  can  expect  to  suc- 
ceed   in  a  college  environment. 
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The  availability  of  Braille  textbook 
materials  for  blind  college  students  in 
Illinois  ranges  from  sparse  to  non- 
existent. While  some  materials  are 
available  from  the  network  of  libraries 
for  the  blind,  the  main  state  resource 
for  such  materials  is  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Education,  State  Services 
for  the  Visually  Impaired.  Not  only  do 
these  two  agencies  not  coordinate  their 
activities,  but  the  resource  center  has 
no  library  facilities  and  generally 
cannot  make  materials  available  to  a 
second  student  after  the  first  one  has 
completed  using  them.  We  regard  the 
activities  of  this  resource  center  as 
more  properly  functions  of  the  Illinois 
Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped.      Therefore,    it 


would  be  more  efficient,  both  from  a 
student  and  an  administrative  perspec- 
tive, for  the  library  to  take  on 
responsibilities  for  these  programs.  We 
hope  that  DORS  will  work  with  us  to 
accomplish   this  objective. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Illinois,  Student  Chapter,  requests 
that  these  concerns  be  brought  before 
the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  Services 
for  the  Blind  Task  Force  for  considera- 
tion and  urges  that  you  act  upon  these 
recommendations. 

Cordially, 

Peter  Knezevich,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Illinois,  Student  Chapter 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE   BLIND 

QUARTERLY   PROGRESS  REPORT 

FOR  THE   PERIOD   JANUARY    1,    1985 

THROUGH  MARCH   31,    1985 


(Note:  Mary  Ellen  Reihing  serves  as 
the  Assistant  Director  of  the  JOB  pro- 
gram. Her  tasks  are  many  and  varied. 
Among  other  things,  she  prepares  offi- 
cial reports  for  submission  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
Reprinted  here   is  one  such   report.) 

The  first  quarter  of  1985  marked  a 
milestone  for  the  Job  Opportunities  for 
the  Blind  (JOB)  program.  We  assisted 
our  five  hundredth  blind  applicant  in 
finding  full-time  competitive  employment 


since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  The 
jobs  JOB  applicants  have  found  represent 
a  broad  spectrum  of  careers.  Our  appli- 
cants come  from  all  across  the  country 
and  have  a  diversity  of  backgrounds  and 
talents.  During  our  years  of  operation 
we  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  the 
services  that  applicants  need.  The  type 
of  service  we  offer  is  a  reflection  of 
the  needs  of  JOB  applicants. 

JOB  produced  three  Recorded  Bulletins 
during  this  period.  They  contained  news 
of    the    JOB    program,    articles    to    help 
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applicants  explore  career  possibilities, 
and  listings  of  specific  vacancies.  All 
JOB  applicants  receive  the  Recorded 
Bulletin  each  month.  It  is  also  sent  to 
members  of  the  volunteer  field  service 
network  and  to  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind.  We  know  from  the  reactions 
we  have  received  that  applicants  read 
and   study   the  Bulletins. 

Bulletins  are  a  good  opportunity  for 
us  to  explore  unusual  occupations  and  to 
talk  about  methods  blind  people  are 
using  on  the  job.  One  of  the  Bulletins 
we  produced  this  quarter  contained  an 
article  about  cryptography,  the  creation 
and  solution  of  communication  codes  to 
prevent  industrial  espionage.  There  may 
be  those  who  will  be  intrigued  enough  to 
pursue  this  career.  But  probably  most 
applicants  will  not  want  to  be  cryp- 
tographers. However,  they  will  have 
learned  about  a  new  occupation,  one 
which  they  may  never  have  known  existed. 
That  is  how  horizons  are  broadened.  If 
there  is  one  entirely  unknown  occupa- 
tion, maybe  there  are  others.  Appli- 
cants tell  us  that  their  curiosity  has 
been  spurred  by  things  they  have  read  in 
the  Bulletins.  Many  of  them  have  sought 
additional  information  about  areas  that 
have   intrigued   them. 

We  are  better  able  to  inform  and  edu- 
cate applicants  about  careers  and  job 
seeking  techniques  because  we  have 
developed  and  acquired  such  a  substanial 
list  of  publications.  Applicants  and 
volunteers,  as  well  as  rehabilitation 
agencies  and  college  placement  offices, 
request  publications  from  us  on  a  daily 
basis.  We  distributed  2,554  copies  of 
JOB  publications   this  quarter. 

On  the  weekend  of  February  8th  and 
9th,  JOB  conducted  an  applicant  seminar 
for    blind    students    in    Louisiana.       The 


Assistant  Director  of  JOB  traveled  to 
Alexandria,  Louisiana,  to  take  part  in 
the  program.  Participants  were  high 
school,  community  college,  and  univer- 
sity students.  Though  their  career 
goals  varied,  they  all  wanted  to  know 
what  they  could  expect  when  they  left 
school.  The  seminar  focused  on  helping 
students  understand  the  importance  of 
developing  alternative  techniques  of 
blindness  before  entering  the  job 
market.  It  demonstrated  that  building  a 
network  and  gaining  volunteer  experience 
can  make  the  difference  between  an 
ordinary  and  an  attractive  potential 
employee.  Students  left  the  seminar 
with  practical  tips  on  job  seeking  and 
the  realization  that  they  could  act  as 
resources  for  one  another.  Fifty-five 
people  participated  in  this  unique 
seminar. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  March  22,  1985,  a 
JOB  seminar  was  held  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
Participants  heard  from  a  panel  of 
employed  blind  people.  They  also 
learned  about  their  rights  under  the  law 
and  the  limitations  of  statutes  regard- 
ing employment  of  the  blind.  There  also 
was  a  discussion  of  resources  inside  and 
outside  of  the  rehabilitation  agency  for 
the  blind.  This  was  a  lot  of  ground  to 
cover  in  one  afternoon.  Even  so,  parti- 
cipants also  found  time  to  share  inform- 
ally with  one  another  and  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  volunteer  field  service 
network  who  were  present.  In  addition 
to  the  volunteers  in  the  state  of  Texas, 
volunteers  from  Michigan  and  Kansas  also 
took  part. 

The  JOB  volunteer  field  service  net- 
work continues  to  increase  in  effective- 
ness and  to  change  to  meet  new  needs. 
JOB  staff  trains  and  supports  the  net- 
work.   The  network  members  feed  informa- 
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tion  into  JOB  headquarters  and  do  valu- 
able work  which  could  not  possibly  be 
accomplished  without  their  help.  The 
following  memorandum  from  a  volunteer 
shows  how  deeply  committed  our  volun- 
teers have  become: 


MEMORANDUM 


I  also  contacted  Dr.  H.,  who  is  head 
of  the  horticulture  training  program  at 
the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  You 
see,  I  taught  a  young  man  English  at  the 
university,  and  he  is  now  manager  of  a 
very  large  greenhouse  in  town;  therefore 
I  thought  that  I  might  be  able  to  place 
a  blind  person,  who  has  been  trained  in 
horticulture,  with  him.  Dr.  H.  has  sent 
me  the  name  of  a  deaf-blind  graduate, 
Mr.  S.,  and  1  plan  to  call  the  manager 
of  the  greenhouse  today  on  his  behalf. 
I  will  keep  you  posted  if  he  should  be 
placed  in  a  job.  If  we  can  get  him  down 
here,  1  can  help  him  get  situated  here 
since  I  can  sign  to  the  deaf.  I  will 
keep  you  posted. 


Later  we  received  another  memorandum 
from  the  same  volunteer: 


MEMORANDUM 


We  may  have  the  deaf-blind  client 
placed  with  a  local  greenhouse.  The 
firm  gave  him  a  three-day  tryout,  and 
the  deaf-blind  specialist  from  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind  came  down  with 
him.    While  he  was  working  in  the  green- 


house, the  specialist  and  I  looked  for 
housing  and  other  support  services  which 
might  be  available  to  him.  He,  Mr.  S., 
did  a  fine  job  for  them  and  all  pro- 
gressed smoothly;  however,  they  will  not 
let  the  Commission  know  if  he  has  been 
placed  yet.     I  will  keep  you  posted. 


We  still  do  not  know  whether  the  deaf- 
blind  applicant  got  the  job.  The  trial 
work  period  was  successful  and  the  com- 
pany liked  the  applicant's  work.  Yet 
there  is  still  some  nervousness  about 
hiring  a  deaf-blind  person.  It  will  be 
late  spring  before  we  know  for  certain. 

Word  of  the  JOB  program  is  spreading 
across  the  country  and  even  around  the 
world.  JOB  is  designed  to  serve  the 
blind  of  the  United  States.  However, 
the  trails  we  are  blazing  have  caused 
comments  around  the  world.  We  received 
the   following  letter  from  Japan: 


My  name  is  Miss  T.,  and  I  am  a  student 
at  Takada  School  for  the  blind.  I  am 
nineteen  years  old  and  I  am  weak 
sighted.  I  take  acupuncture  and  massage 
course. 

I  have  been  worried  about  job.  Though 
I  take  acupuncture  and  massage  course,  I 
don't  want  to  become  an  acupuncturist. 
I  take  the  course  because  my  parents 
wanted  me  to  get  the  license  of  acu- 
puncturist. Acupuncture  is  most  stable 
job  for  visually  handicapped  person  in 
Japan.  I  told  my  feeling  and  asked 
advice  of  my  American  friend  who  lived 
in  Japan.  She  sent  me  "Have  You 
Considered...?"  She  told  me  to  consult 
it  and   to  get  an   idea. 
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The  book  made  me  take  much  interests 
in  American  visually  handicapped  per- 
sons' job  and  life.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised to  know  that  American  blind  per- 
sons are  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
jobs.  In  Japan  most  blind  persons  have 
jobs.  It  is  important  for  us  to  get 
stable  job.  And  I  also  think  that  it  is 
important  that  we  can  choose  a  job  among 
various  kinds  of  jobs.  Since  we  don't 
have  same  personality.  I  would  like  you 
to  send  me  some  information.  And  1  have 
some  questions  so  please  answer  the 
questions.  Is  JOB  an  organization  only 
for  the  blind  or  for  both  the  blind  and 
the  weak  sighted?  Can  blind  person  take 
job  training  at  a  school  for  the  blind? 
Does  blind  person  study  with  sighted 
person?  What  is  IWRP?  I  can't  under- 
stand well.  I  believe  that  I  can  get  an 
idea  through  the  information.  Please 
send  me  print  information  because  I 
don't  know  English  Braille.  And  1  won't 
be  able  to  catch  the  speech  on  tape  for 
my  poor  English  ability.  If  JOB  is  an 
organization  only  for  the  blind,  would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  name 
and  address  of  the  organization  for  weak 
sighted  persons.  I  hope  all  visually 
handicapped  persons  get  fine  jobs  and 
live  happily. 


It  is  ironic  that  blind  people  from 
Japan  are  stereotyped  as  acupuncturists. 
Acupuncture  is  regarded  as  a  medical 
profession.  Blind     people     have     had 

trouble  entering  the  medical  professions 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  futher 
dramatic  proof,  if  any  is  needed,  that 
it  is  attitudes  which  limit  our  employ- 
ability.  One  nation's  stereotyped  occu- 
pation  is  another  nation's  new  frontier. 


Another  new  frontier  for  blind  people 
is  the  complex  world  of  technology.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
the  new  high  technology  devices  on  the 
market.  JOB  staff  and  volunteers  spend 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  reading 
about  and  examining  new  devices.  We  can 
help  applicants  learn  about  ways  to  make 
technology  work  for  them.  We  can  also 
help  applicants  avoid  taking  a  costly 
plunge  into  technological  waters  when 
simpler  methods  will  do  the  job  effi- 
ciently and  well. 

Developers  of  new  technology  have  come 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  JOB  as  a 
means  to  communicate  information  about 
their  products  to  the  blind  community. 
In  March  the  developers  of  a  British 
product  used  to  provide  Braille  displays 
for  computers  visited  JOB  headquarters. 
They  demonstrated  their  product  and 
answered  questions  about  employment 
applications.  They  asked  for  our  input 
about  the  needs  of  America's  blind 
workers. 

They  were  not  the  first  producers  of 
high  technology  to  visit  JOB  head- 
quarters. Earlier  this  quarter  a  repre- 
sentative from  a  Japanese  company 
brought  a  Braille  electronic  typewriter 
for  us  to  examine.  All  of  this  is  part 
of  an  emerging  pattern.  JOB  is  becoming 
known  as  a  place  where  blind  people  can 
go  for  pertinent  information  about  new 
technology. 

Other  groups  of  the  disabled  have 
observed  the  Job  Opportunities  for  the 
Blind  program  with  increasing  interest. 
A  representative  from  the  National 
Information  Center  on  Deafness  visited 
JOB  headquarters  during  this  period  to 
learn  more  about  us.  She  went  away 
convinced  that  our  methods  work  and 
determined    to    find   a  way    to  apply   our 
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principles    to    the   unique   needs    of   deaf 
people. 

All  of  the  activities  of  seminars, 
bulletins,  and  technology  evaluation 
have  only  one  purpose.  JOB  exists  to 
help  blind  people  find  meaningful  com- 
petitive employment.  We  must  learn 
about  vacancies  and  rush  the  information 
to  applicants  in  time  for  it  to  be  of 
use.  Our  computerized  job  matching 
program  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  do 
this  with  more  speed  and  accuracy  than 
we  could  achieve  working  by  hand.  Our 
matching  system  helped  us  to  send  thou- 
sands of  vacancy  announcements  to  blind 
individuals  during  this  quarter.  The 
vacancy  announcements  on  JOB  Recorded 
Bulletins  increased  our  ability  to  tell 
applicants  about  openings.  Our  mail 
indicates  that  applicants  very  carefully 
study  the  job  Listings  we  send  and 
report  back  to  us  on  the  results  of 
applications   they  have  filed. 

Our  Employer's  Bulletins  have  also  had 
very  positive  results.  We  receive  num- 
erous telephone  calls  from  employers 
with  questions  about  our  applicants  and 
the  JOB  program.  One  state  personnel 
system  wrote  and  asked  us  to  publicize 
their  Jobs  Hot-Line.  Another  employer 
contacted  us  to  suggest  specific  ways  in 
which  one  applicant  could  broaden  his 
experience  in  order  to  qualify  for 
vacancies  within  the  firm.  One  appli- 
cant wrote  us  to  say  that  an  employer 
had  written  her  as  a  result  of  receiving 
her  resume  in  our  Employer's  Bulletin. 
Two  of  the  applicants  who  were  featured 
in  the  December  Employer's  Bulletin  have 
found  full-time  competitive  employment. 
They  are  two  of  twenty-eight  people 
who  have  begun  working  during  this 
quarter.  Some  of  the  jobs  our  appli- 
cants    obtain    are     truly    unique.       One 


applicant  is  employed  as  a  roofer  for  a 
construction  company.  Another  found 
work  helping  to  resolve  disputes  before 
they  come  to  trial. 

JOB  has  helped  these  employed  appli- 
cants in  many  ways.  The  following 
letter  gives  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
assistance  we  gave  one  applicant: 


I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  on  March 
4,  I  will  start  work  at  the  Defense 
Department  as  an  Editor-Writer.  I  wish 
to  thank  you  and  everyone  associated 
with  the  JOB  program  for  your  encourage- 
ment, support  and  assistance.  One 
unique  feature  of  the  JOB  program  is  its 
emphasis  on  education  on  blindness  for 
employers.  I  am  a  beneficiary  of  this 
education.  Although  the  agency  which  is 
employing  me  has  an  excellent  record  of 
hiring  blind  people,  there  was  a  tend- 
ency to  categorize  the  type  of  jobs 
blind  people  could  do.  Thanks  to  educa- 
tion which  JOB  field  service  workers  did 
several  years  ago,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  beginning  to  recognize  that 
stereotyping  is  also  a  barrier.  I  will 
be  the  first  blind  person  in  this  par- 
ticular position.  I  hope  this  incident 
encourages  field  service  workers  to 
continue  employer  education.  Sometimes 
we  think  we  have  not  accomplished  any- 
thing when  there  are  no  immediate 
results.  This  case  shows  that  we  never 
know  when  we  are  reaching  someone  and 
improving  attitudes  about  blindness. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  for  providing  the 
opportunities  to  acquire  skills,  exper- 
ience and  confidence.  Before  I  was 
interviewed    for    this    position,    I    had    to 
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submit  a  writing  sample.  I  submitted 
some  testimony  that  I  wrote  for  the  NFB 
of  New  Jersey.  I  never  thought  of  my- 
self as  a  writer.  1  wrote  testimony 
because  it  was  needed.  The  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  expands  my 
horizons. 

Thank  you  again  for  your  assistance. 
I  look  forward  to  even  greater  success 
for  the  JOB  program. 


Every  employed  applicant  has  a  story 
to  tell.  There  are  now  more  than  five 
hundred  stories,  and  each  one  means  that 
the  door  of  opportunity  is  inching  open 
a  little  further  for  blind  people. 
But  blind  applicants  continue  to  tell  of 
rejection  based  on  outmoded  ideas  about 
blindness.  Some  tell  of  inadequate 
training  which  has  not  prepared  them  for 
competitive  employment: 


MEMORANDUM 


Today  1  spoke  with  blank,  a  new  appli- 
cant with  the  JOB  program.  He  has 
finished  a  course  from  a  broadcasting 
school  and  is  seeking  employment.  1 
asked  him  what  he  thought  was  his  main 
difficulty,  and  he  said  that  it  was 
being  unable  to  "work  the  board."  He 
said  stations  were  reluctant  to  hire  a 
blind  broadcaster  simply  for  a  voice 
when  they  would  also  need  to  hire  some- 
one else   to  work   the  equipment. 

I  asked  him  if  learning  to  work  sta- 
tion equipment  was  part  of  the  school's 
course.  He  said  that  it  was,  but  the 
school  told  him  they  did  not  know  how  to 
teach  him  how  to  do   it.     They  told  him 


they  did  not  think  a  blind  person  could 
manage  a  radio  board  and  that  station 
managers  would  understand.  Now  blank  is 
learning  that  he  is  inadequately  pre- 
pared to  work  in  commercial  radio.  The 
broadcasting  school  accepted  his  money 
and  gave  him  a  nearly  worthless  diploma. 

I  put  him  in  touch  with  Mr.  C.  and  Mr. 
D.,  JOB  volunteers  with  radio  experi- 
ence. Perhaps  they  can  help  him  learn 
the  technical  skills  he  needs.  Blank's 
life  would  have  been  much  simpler  if  the 
school  had  not  made  such  a  devastating 
assumption  about  his  blindness. 


This  is  a  situation  in  which  JOB  can 
help.  Volunteers  can  give  blank  encour- 
agement and  help  him  to  learn  some  of 
the  skills  he  needs.  In  fact,  our 
support  may  be  the  thing  which  will  make 
the  most  difference  for  him. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the 
types  of  positions  in  which  blind  per- 
sons who  have  received  assistance  from 
JOB  are  now  working.  Of  course,  this 
does  not  represent  all  of  the  types  of 
jobs  blind  people  can  do  or  are  doing. 
It  is  merely  a  sampling.  We  have  listed 
positions,  and  in  many  cases  several 
persons  have  found  work  in  positions 
that  are  somewhat  similar.  The  varia- 
tion of  skills  and  backgrounds  required 
of  persons  to  work  in  these  positons  is 
abundant.  Thousands  of  blind  persons 
who  are  equally  well-qualified  in  as 
many  diverse  fields  are  still  looking 
for  work:  Administrator;  Advocacy  Co- 
ordinator; Airline  Reservationist; 
Assembly,  Electronics;  Assembly,  Gen- 
eral; Assistant  Director,  College  Alumni 
Association;  Banker,  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dent;    Chaplain;     Child    Care    Assistant; 
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Collections  Officer;  Computer  Program- 
mer; Cosmetologist,  managing  three 
shops;  Counselor,  Adolescent;  Coun- 
selor/Coordinator, Business  Enterprise 
Program;  Counselor,  College;  Counselor, 
Housing  Complaints;  Counselor,  Reha- 
bilitation; Counselor,  Others;  Dis- 
patcher; Dog  Groomer;  Employment 
Development  Specialist ;  Engineer, 

Electrical;  Engineer,  Safety;  Equal 
Employment  Officer;  Estate  Analyst;  File 
Clerk;  Fundraiser;  Handicapped  Service 
Coordinator;  Hotline  for  504  Coordi- 
nator; Information  Clerk /Specialist; 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Financial 
Assistance;  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
Teleservice  Representative;  Janitor;  Job 
Development  Specialist;  Labor  Relations 
Specialist;  Lawyer;  Legislative  Aid; 
Masseur;  Micrographic  Technician; 
Mobility  Instructor;  Nutrition  Education 
Coordinator;  Occupational  Health  and 
Safety  Specialist;  PBX  Operator;  Person- 
nel Interviewer;  Pharmacist;  Photo 
Finish  work;  Placement  Aid  for  the 
Blind;  Professor  of  Psychology;  Quality 
Control  Specialist;  Radio  Announcer; 
Radio  Reading  Services,  Assistant  Man- 
ager; Research  Analyst;  Roofer;  Router 
at  bank ;  Sales,  Executive ;  Sales, 
Retail;  Sales,  Telephone;  Social  Worker; 
Systems  Planning,  Hospital;  Supervisor; 
Teachers  Aid;  Teacher,  Elementary  Music; 
Teacher,  Rehabilitation;  Teacher, 

Resource/  Itinerant  of  blind  children; 
Teacher,  Spanish;  Teacher,  Social 
Studies;  Telephone  Operator;  Travel 
Agent;  Typist,  Dictaphone;  Typist,  Mag 
Card  II;  Typist,  Receptionist;  Typist, 
Word  Processor;  Volunteer  Services  Co- 
ordinator. 


Job  Opportunities   for   the  Blind 
Fact   Sheet 

The  Job  Opportunities  for  the  Blind 
program  (JOB)  is  operated  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  in 
partnership  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor.  JOB  is  a  listing  and  referral 
service  for  blind  job  applicants. 

JOB:  produces  and  distributes  the  JOB 
RECORDED  BULLETIN  to  blind  job  appli- 
cants. 

JOB:  provides  special  materials  to 
deaf-bUnd  applicants   in  Braille. 

JOB:  produces  and  distributes  a 
SPECIAL  BULLETIN  for  employers  to  help 
prospective  employers  and  hiring  per- 
sonnel learn  about  blindness  and  blind 
people  at  work. 

JOB:  also  produces  and  distributes 
public  service  radio  announcements  on 
blindness,  and  the  ability  and  desire  of 
the  blind  to  work,  and  about  laws  and 
regulations  pertaining  to  the  employment 
of  the  blind. 

JOB:  selects  and  reproduces  in  re- 
corded form  materials  (including  some 
publications  of  the  Department  of  Labor) 
and  distributes  these  to  blind  job 
applicants. 

JOB:  receives  from  employers  listings 
of  vacant  positions  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  refers  them  to  applicants  who 
are  qualified  to  fill  the  positions. 

JOB:  conducts  seminars  for  blind  and 
deaf-blind  applicants  to  help  them  learn 
about  their  rights,  improve  job  search 
skills,  become  knowledgeable  about  laws 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  employment 
of  the  blind  and  to  encourage  them  in 
their  search   for  work. 

JOB:  holds  workshops  for  employers  and 
prospective  employers  of  the  blind  to 
help   them  to  understand  the  reasonable- 
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ness     of     hiring     the     blind     in    a    wide 
variety  of  positions. 

It  is  time  for  America  to  recognize 
the  blind  as  a  competent  and  energetic 
minority    in  our  midst. 

Hiring     the     blind     is    REASONABLE, 
PROPER,  and  NECESSARY. 

GOOD   LAWS  ENCOURAGE    IT! 

GOOD   SENSE  RECOMMENDS   IT! 

GOOD  BUSINESS  DEMANDS   IT! 

Duane  Gerstenberger,  Director 
Job  Opportunities   for  the  Blind 
1800  Johnson  Street 
Baltimore,  Maryland   2123  0 
In  Wats   1-800-638-7518 
Dial  Direct  301-659-9314 


The  employment  picture  for  the  blind 
is  changing.  Though  far  too  many  blind 
people  are  still  being  denied  real 
opportunity,  an  increasing  number  are 
becoming  gainfully  employed  and  contrib- 
uting to  their  communities.  The  Job 
Opportunities  for  the  Blind  program  is 
helping  to  make  the  difference  because 
it  is  built  on  a  philosophy  of  hope  and 
belief  in  blind  people.  The  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  provides  the 
philosophy  and  the  people  who  can  make 
it  come  alive.  The  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  works  in  partnership 
with  the  Federation  by  providing  the 
resources  to  turn  a  good  idea  into  a 
living  reality.  The  prospects  for  the 
future  are  bright.  It  will  take  hard 
work  and  continuing  dedication,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  direction  is 
set  and  the  blind  have  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  succeed. 


RAMI  RABBY  WRITES  TO  THE   UNITED  NATIONS 


New  York,  New  York 
April  13,  1985 

Ms.  Alice  Weil 

Assistant  to  the 

Secretary  General 

Office  of  General  Services 

United  Nations 

New  York,  New  York 

Dear  Ms.  Weil: 

I  am  writing  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  series  of  incidents  involving  one 
of  our  members,  which   have   taken  place 


in  recent  weeks  on  the  grounds  of  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  complex,  in 
New  York  City. 

Dr.  Edwin  Lewinson,  a  dog  guide  user, 
has  for  some  time  been  conducting 
research  in  the  hbrary  of  the  United 
Nations.  He  has  reported  to  us  that 
United  Nations  security  personnel  have 
systematically  prohibited  him  from  leav- 
ing the  visitors'  area  in  the  company  of 
his  dog  guide  and  have  required  him  to 
be  escorted    instead  by  a  sighted  person. 

Ms.  Weil,  as  you  know,  a  blind  per- 
son's  dog    is   a  working  animal,  a   "tool" 
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used  by  its  owner  to  maintain  independ- 
ence, self-reliance,  and  dignity.  To 
take  away  tiiis  "tool"  from  any  blind 
individual  is  to  impose  upon  him/her 
dependency  and  a  sense  of  helplessness. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  hardly  the 
attitude  and  image  that  the  United 
Nations  would  wish  to  promote,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  International 
Decade  of  Disabled  Persons,  whose  pro- 
fessed theme  is  equal  participation  by 
people  with  disabilities  in  the  economic 
and  social   life  of  their  communities. 

Although  it  is  Dr.  Lewinson's  recent 
experiences  at  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters complex  which  have  triggered 
this  letter,  may  I  tai<e  this  opportunity 
to  tell  you  that  many  blind  people, 
including  myself,  have,  in  the  past, 
been  subjected  to  unequal  and  somewhat 
condescending  treatment  by  U.N.  per- 
sonnel, in  other  respects.  For  example, 
on  a  number  of  visits  which  1  have  made 
to  the  U.N.  Headquarters,  it  has  always 
been  suggested  to  me  by  the  staff  on 
duty  that   I  take  a  separate  tour  of  the 


building,  away  from  the  regular  tour 
party— a  tour  which  would  avoid  the  need 
to  use  escalators  and  which  would  move 
along  at  a  slower  pace.  Again,  this 
type  of  "special"  segregative  treatment, 
although  unarguably  well-meaning,  is 
obviously  fraught  with  negative  implica- 
tions for  the  blind  person  involved  and 
seems  to  run  counter  to  broader  United 
Nations'  philosophies  and  objectives. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind,  may  I  suggest  that  we  meet 
with  you  at  an  early  date  in  order  to 
discuss  these  issues  more  thoroughly  and 
explore  ways  in  which  U.N.  policies  and 
procedures,  as  they  pertain  to  blind 
visitors  and  users  of  its  facilities, 
may  be  made  more  positive,  enlightened, 
and  receptive.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  you   soon. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Rami  Rabby,  Chairman 
Cultural  Exchange  and 
International  Program  Committee 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


IS  NAG  ACCREDITATION  MERELY    "WINDOW  DRESSING?" 

by  John  J.  Dragona 


When  I  was  asked  to  serve  on  one  of 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind's  self-evaluation  subcommittees 
for  accreditation  by  the  National 
Accreditation  Council  for  Agencies  Serv- 
ing the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
(NAC),  1  wasn't  told  that  the  Commis- 
sion's    administrators     would     have     the 


opportunity    to   doctor-up    our    final    re- 
port, after  our  signatures  were  on   it. 

At  first  the  invitation  shocked  me. 
Putting  it  politely,  I've  been  an 
assertive  consumer.  The  group,  which 
met  in  the  Commission's  central  office 
in  Newark,  was  impressive.  There  was  a 
senior  vocational  counselor,  a  VR  super- 
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visor,  someone  with  the  Ck)mmission's 
Education  Department,  another  staff  mem- 
ber, a  representative  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  a  profes- 
sor from  a  rehabilitation  counseling 
program,  the  committee  chairperson,  my- 
self, and  another  gentleman  ( Dr.  Richard 
Bleecker),  who  had  been  with  NAC  for 
eighteen  years  and  who  will  hereafter  be 
called,   "Mr.  Expert." 

My  suspicion  level  rocketed.  "If  the 
Commission  wanted  to  legitimately  study 
itself,"  I  wondered,  "why  did  they  need 
someone  who  was  an  expert  on  NAC?"  I 
soon  understood.  He  said  a  person  in 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Human 
Services  ( Lawrence  Lockhart,  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Human  Affairs)  would 
review      our      findings.  Interestingly, 

when  that  same  person  came  to  the 
agency,  about  a  year  and  a  half  earlier 
supposedly  to  hear  some  of  the  staff's 
complaints,  he  warned,  according  to 
people  who  were  present,  "Anyone  who 
complains  about  the  agency  can  expect  to 
pick  up  their  check."  I  anticipated  the 
objective  perusal  of  our  recommendations 
with  great  incredulity  but  took  some 
solace  in  NAC's  interest  in  our  opin- 
ions, since  about  a  week  earlier,  a  NAC 
representative  (Jerry  Kitsafra)  told  me 
they  would  highly  value  our  reports. 
But,  now  that  1  think  about  it,  how  can 
they   if  they  don't  see   them? 

Anyway,  the  subcommittee  formed  two 
smaller  groups,  each  of  which  met  twice 
more  to  evaluate  the  Commission's  per- 
formance in  specific  areas.  Eleven 
other  subcommittees  would  do  the  rest. 
The  evaluation  was  done  by  comparing  the 
agency's  philosophy,  called  "The  Stra- 
tegic Plan,"  with  NAC's  standards. 
"Ridiculous,"  1  thought,  "since  the  New 
Jersey    Commission    for    the    Blind    rarely 
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practices  what   it  preaches." 

Much  to  my  surprise,  however,  some  of 
the  others  were  even  more  critical  than 
L  Or,  should  1  say,  "objective?"  Be- 
cause that's  what  we  were.  We  acknowl- 
edged weaknesses,  made  recommendations, 
and  gave  credit  where   it  was  due. 

Then  the  full  subcommittee  met  again, 
with  Mr.  Expert.  Near  the  end  of  that 
long,  exhausting  meeting,  he  mentioned 
that  the  administration  would  look  at 
our  report;  and  "if  it  wishes,  develop  a 
corrective  plan,"  then,  based  on  new 
facts,  modify  the  report.  When  1  asked 
who  would  determine  that  the  corrections 
have  been  satisfactorily  made,  1  got 
what  seemed  to  be  a  useless  conglomera- 
tion of  rhetorical  gobbledygook.  Notic- 
ing that  no  one  else  picked  up  on  it,  I 
planned  to  check  back  with  NAC,  before 
going  further. 

"Would  the  administration  be  honest," 
1  wondered,  while  recalling  a  past  meet- 
ing, after  which  a  Commission's  employee 
was  told  by  a  higher  up  to  leave  the 
statements  of  a  particular  consumer  out 
of  the  meeting's  minutes. 

1  soon  learned  that  the  aforementioned 
Human  Services  person  has  been  the  main 
thrust  behind  this  accreditation  move. 
Why?  Well,  the  agency  has  had  some  bad 
PR.  Recently,  the  state  attorney  gen- 
eral's Program  Integrities  Unit  reported 
many  severe  problems,  after  its  two-year 
study  of  the  Commission.  This,  of 
course,  wasn't  discussed  at  our  meeting. 
There  has  also  been  talk  of  absorbing 
the  agency  into  the  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  which  would  leave 
fewer  openings  for  political  appoint- 
ments, many  of  which  have  been  flooding 
the  Commission  of  late. 

I  began  seeing  the  accreditation  as  a 
mere    vehicle    for    saying,    "We   have   NAC 
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accreditation.  Therefore,  we  are  won- 
derful." A  second  call  to  NAC  revealed 
that  most  administrations  modify  the 
reports  after  they've  been  signed.  How- 
ever, a  NAC  team  would  verify  all  claims 
of  excellence.  This  might  account  for 
our  having  been  steered  away  from  using 
the  "E"  rating.  But  can  they  verify 
what  they're  not  aware  of?  How  well 
trained  are  they?  "What  happens  if  the 
team  isn't  aware  of  certain  weaknesses," 
I  asked. 

"That  would  make  their  job  harder,"  he 
responded. 

Frustrated,  I  snapped,  "I  wish  you  had 
said  this  before.  1  wouldn't  have 
worked  so  hard  had  1  known  they  could 
whitewash  our  comments." 

Now,  I  wondered  about  NAC,  too.  Is 
their  main  interest  in  improving  agency 
performance  or  in  fattening  up  their 
membership  list?  Why  else  would  they 
allow  the  modification  of  reports,  with- 
out first  consulting  the  people  who  had 
signed  them?  Oh,  ideally,  NAC  accredi- 
tation sounds  good,  but  maybe  I'm  just 
worried  about  possible  abuses.  Maybe 
I've    just    seen    too  much    insensitivity 


and  callousness  coming  out  of  that 
agency.  And  I  hate  to  see  them  decor- 
ated  for  doing  a  good  cover-up   job. 

The  VR  counselors  I  spoke  with  were 
briefed  on  the  accreditation.  But  when 
they  asked  about  benefits,  they  were 
offered  "window  dressing,"  "prestige," 
and  no  calculable  advantages.  And  Mr. 
Expert  did  mention  (at  our  first  meet- 
ing) the  availability  of  increased  fed- 
eral funds  for  NAC  accredited  agencies. 
So  it  appears  that  the  Commission  covets 
this  dubious  honor  for  the  wrong  rea- 
sons. Beside  myself,  no  one  there 
talked  about  the  need  for  improving 
client  services.  And  if  the  accredita- 
tion is  deserved,  why  did  they  have  to 
hire  someone  who,  after  eighteen  years 
with  NAC,  knows  their  loopholes,  what 
pleases  them,  and  what  might  displease 
them? 

Here  I  am  still  wondering,  "Is  NAC 
accreditation  something  serious,  or  is 
it  just  window  dressing,  which  will 
allow  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind  to  continue  admiring  itself 
through   rose-colored   sunglasses?" 


THEY   PUT  ON   BLINDFOLDS 
AND   PLAY   AT    BEING    BLIND 


Brockton,  Massachusetts 
April  22,  1985 


Dean  Dunivan 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
Massoiet  Community  College 
Brockton,  Massachusetts 


Dear  Dean  Dunivan: 

1  am  writing  you  with  my  concerns 
about  the  "disability  awareness  day" 
held  at  the  college  on  April  10,  1985. 
You  know  my  feelings  on  the  role  re- 
versal theme;  and  in  reference  to  our 
meeting    on    April    9,    1985,    you    stated 
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that  you  were  reversing  your  word  to  me 
about  eliminating  the  role  reversing 
concerning  the  blind  because  I  was  the 
only  one  to  speak  up  against  it.  Please 
read  the  enclosed  resolution  82-02  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Massachusetts,  adopted  in  October,  1982. 
The  NFB  is  the  largest  consumer  group  of 
blind  persons  in  the  world,  with  over 
1,2  00  members  in  Massachusetts  alone. 
Therefore,  I  was  not  the  only  one 
offended  by  your  actions  on  the  tenth. 
As  I  have  said  before,  impressions  are 
lasting,  and  I  thought  the  overall  day 
went  well  with  the  foUwing  exceptions: 
1)  The  only  blindfolded  sighted  person  I 
saw  refused  to  talk  with  me,  but  I 
observed  him  deliberately  walking  into 
walls,  bumping  into  people,  and  hitting 
people  with  his  cane— in  short,  making  a 
mockery  of  the  whole  thing.  2 )  The  two 
people  I  talked  to  in  wheelchairs  spoke 
as  follows:  "Boy,  this  is  a  blast.  1 
really  feel  sorry  for  people  who  have  to 
live  like  this." 

There  are  two  ways  to  put  on  a  demon- 
stration of  this  kind:  The  first,  "Look 
at  what  you  are  missing."  The  second, 
"See  what  you  are  missing,  but  see  what 
you  can  accomplish  with  training."  1 
think  you  put  on  a  great  demonstration 
of  the  first.  Though  1  am  opposed  to 
both,  1  am  less  opposed  to  the  second. 
Overall,  as  I  said  before,  1  thought 
the  day  went  well;  but  the  damage  done 
by  the  few  lasts  longer  than  the  good 
intentions  of  the  rest.  I  would  like 
you  to  read  the  enclosed  resolution  and 
materials.  If  you  have  any  questions  or 
comments,  please  call  me. 

"We  know  who  we  are,  and  we  will  never 
go  back." 

Sincerely  yours. 


Charles  E.  Flanagan,  Jr. 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Massachusetts 
Resolution   82-02 

Whereas,  a  principal  activity  of  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is  its 
vigorous  campaign  to  dispel  forever  from 
the  public  mind  the  many  myths  and  mis- 
conceptions about  blindness  that  have 
blighted  the  lives  of  blind  people  for 
far  too  long,  and  to  replace  these  nega- 
tive notions  with  the  more  upbeat  under- 
standing that  the  blind  are  normal  peo- 
ple who  cannot  see— people  who,  with 
proper  training  and  the  chance  to  do  so, 
can  live  full,  productive  lives  and  take 
their  rightful  place  in  society,  exer- 
cising all  of  the  rights  and  meeting  all 
of  the  responsibilities  of  first-class 
citizenship;   and 

Whereas,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Massachusetts,  largely 
though  its  public  relations  program,  has 
worked  hard  to  spread  this  positive 
message  throughout  the  state,  and  the 
blind  of  Massachusetts  have  better  lives 
as  a  result  of  this  effort;    and 

Whereas,  the  inherently  difficult  task 
of  uprooting  attitudes  that  went  almost 
unchallenged  for  thousands  of  years  is 
made  harder  when  agencies  established  to 
serve  the  blind,  or  other  organizations 
or  individuals  that  have  chosen  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  blind,  sponsor 
or  participate  in  activities  that  rein- 
force these  same  attitudes,  which  con- 
stitute the  primary  problem  of  blind- 
ness ;    and 

Whereas,  among  the  most  misguided  and 
harmful    activities    of    this    kind     is    the 
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simulation     of     blindness     by     a     sighted 
person    to    raise    funds     for    an    agency 
doing  work  with  the  blind  or  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  blind  people;    and 

Whereas,  individuals  who  have  put  on 
blindfolds  and  sometimes  have  tried  to 
use  canes  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days 
typically  and  erroneously  infer  that 
their  fear  and  disorientation  during 
that  time  are  parts  of  the  lifelong 
experience  of  all  blind  people  and  that 
blindness  must  be  quite  a  tragedy,  in- 
deed ;    and 

Whereas,  the  Federation  has  warned 
repeatedly  that  one  cannot  draw  valid 
conclusions  about  blindness  or  the  abil- 
ities of  blind  people  from  data  acquired 
from  studies  in  which  the  subjects  were 
blindfolded  sighted  people  who  had  no 
training  in  the  use  of  the  tools  and 
techniques  needed  to  function  efficient- 
ly without  sight;   and 

Whereas,  the  print  and  broadcast  media 
often  find  simulations  of  blindness 
appealing  and  newsworthy  since  these 
events  play  pathetically  to  the  tune  of 
the  old  melodramatic  image  of  life  as  a 
blind  person,  and  it  seems  easier  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  mistaken  tradition 
than    to   grasp    the    simple    fact    of    the 


normality  of  the  blind ; 

Now,  Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved  by  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Massachusetts  in  convention  assembled 
this  10th  day  of  October,  1982,  in 
Chicopee,  Massachusetts,  that  this 
organization  deplore  the  use  of  any  ill- 
conceived  publicity  stunt,  such  as  the 
simulation  of  blindness,  as  a  gimmick  to 
raise  money  for  an  agency  doing  work 
with  the  blind  or  as  part  of  an  event 
purporting  to  enlighten  the  public  about 
the  needs  and  problems  of  the  blind ;  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  this  organization 
(especially  the  director  of  its  public 
relations  program)  contact  the  news- 
papers and  the  radio  and  television 
stations  within  Massachusetts,  taking 
them  to  task  when  they  pay  undue  atten- 
tion to  such  counterproductive  publicity 
stunts  and  working  with  them  to  insure 
that  they  will  learn  to  report  on  events 
affecting  blind  people  with  a  better 
understanding  of  our  real  problems ;   and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved  that  no  member 
of  this  organization  who  participates  in 
an  event  that  includes  the  simulation  of 
blindness  by  a  sighted  person  may  do  so 
as  a  representative  of  the  Federation. 


MARYLAND  COMPUTER   SERVICES 


Maryland  Computer  Services  (MCS)  is  an 
interesting     company.  Its     president, 

Deane  Blazie,  is  a  quiet,  unpretentions 
man.  He  has  been  coming  to  NFB  conven- 
tions for  a  number  of  years,  and  MCS  has 
been   a   convention   exhibitor    for   several 


years  running.  He  has  never  pushed 
himself  forward  or  insisted  on  having 
the  spotlight,  but  he  has  been  there 
throughout  the  past  several  conventions. 
A  little  over  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Blazae 
donated    a   Thiel    Braille   printer/terminal 
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to   the  National   Federation   of    the   Blind 
for   use   at    the  National  Center   for    the 
Blind. 

Recently,  Mr.  Blazie  provided  us  with 
a  rundown  of  the  MCS  product  line. 
Understandably,  he's  proud  of  his  pro- 
ducts and  works  to  promote  them.  His 
enthusiasm  no  doubt  shows  in  what  he 
says  and  how  he  says  it.  One  would 
expect  that  from  the  president  of  a 
company.  Here,  then,  is  the  description 
(Mr.  Blazie's,  not  ours)  of  the  techno- 
logical devices  currently  available  from 
MCS.  Note  that  Mr.  Blazie  does  not  give 
prices.  For  further  information  con- 
tact: Maryland  Computer  Services,  Inc., 
2010  Rockspring  Road,  Forest  Hill,  MD 
21050,   telephone  301-879-3366. 

CRANMER   PERKINS   BRAILLER 

When  Tim  Cranmer  built  the  first  pro- 
totype model  of  the  CRANMER  PERKINS 
BRAILLER,  it  was  his  goal  to  give  the 
blind.  Braille-reading  computer  user  a 
hard-copy  printout  at  an  affordable 
price.  By     combining     microprocessor 

technology  with  the  proven  reliability 
of  the  Perkins  Brail  lewriter,  he  met 
this  goal  and  then  some. 

The  CRANMER  PERKINS  BRAILLER 
(CPB)  is  really  a  three-in-one  product. 
First,  it  allows  a  blind  user  to  produce 
hard -copy  Braille  from  whatever  computer 
system  it  is  connected  to.  The  ASCII 
code  is  represented  in  what  is  becoming 
known  as  "computer  grade  Braille."  If 
the  host  computer  is  capable  of  running 
a  grade  II  translator,  the  output  can 
also  be  printed  in  the  popular  grade  II 
Braille. 

Second,  the  CPB  serves  as  a  Braille 
terminal.  Unlike      paperless      Braille 

devices     currently    on     the    market    that 


have  from  20  to  40  cell  Braille  dis- 
plays, the  Cranmer  Brailler  gives  the 
user  the  full  page.  When  the  CPB  is 
connected  to  a  telephone  modem,  a  blind 
user  can  directly  access  any  number  of 
available  data  bases,  and  read  an  entire 
page  at  a  time. 

Finally,  the  CRANMER  PERKINS 
BRAILLER  is  still  a  Brail  lewriter.  With 
the  traditional  six-key  keyboard,  the 
user  can  enter  Braille  characters  in  any 
grade  Braille  desired.  One  can  write 
either  directly  on  the  paper  or  into  the 
4K  buffer  memory.  By  using  the  line 
editor,  the  user  can  correct  before 
actually  putting  the  dots  on  the  paper. 
A  cassette  tape  input/output  port  at  the 
back  allows  for  transferring  of  written 
data  to  and   from  the  buffer. 

The  CPB  can  use  any  size  of  single 
sheet  Braille  paper.  This  means  that 
teachers  can  utilize  their  APH  quota- 
supplied  paper  supply.  For  educators, 
the  most  popular  application  to  date  has 
been  interfacing  with  the  Apple  lie 
computer.  And  while  regular  text  is  the 
most  common  item  to  be  printed,  the  CPB 
also  has  a  graphics  mode.  This  means 
such  things  as  maps,  charts,  diagrams, 
and  flow  charts  can  be  created  and 
printed  on  the  Cranmer  Brailler  in 
raised  dot  fashion. 

For  the  past  several  years,  Tim  Cran- 
mer's  original  idea  has  proven  to  be  a 
benefit  to  Braille  users  in  education, 
vocation,  and  personal  use. 

THEIL    BRAILLE 
PRINTER/ TERMINAL 

A  full  page  of  braille  every  nine 
seconds!  Hard  to  believe  if  you've  ever 
produced  Braille  on  a  slate  and  stylus 
or    brail  lewriter.       But    with    the    THEIL 
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Brailler        Printer/ Terminal        continuous 
feed  paper  can  be  Braille  embossed  at  a 
speed   of   130   characters  per  second,  or 
approximately  nine  seconds  a  page. 

Developed  and  manufactured  in  West 
Germany,  and  distributed  and  supported 
in  North  America  by  Maryland  Computer 
Services,  Inc.,  the  THEIL  has  quickly 
earned  its  place  among  high-tech  pro- 
ducts for  the  blind.  About  the  size  of 
a  suitcase,  the  THEIL  serves  as  both  a 
Braille  printer  and  terminal.  When 
connected  to  micro,  mini,  or  mainframe 
computers,  it  can  receive  ASCII  char- 
acters and  emboss  in  either  grade 
1 /computer  grade  or  grade  II  Braille 
(depending  on  whether  the  host  computer 
system  is  capable  of  running  a  grade  II 
translation  program). 

As  a  printer  the  THEIL  is  used  most 
often  in  environments  where  a  large 
volume  of  Braille  material  is  needed. 
School  systems  with  considerable  Braille 
textbook  or  classroom  handout  require- 
ments, handicapped  student  services 
offices  on  college  campuses,  rehabilita- 
tion centers  for  the  blind,  or  materials 
productions  centers  are  places  where 
you'll   likely   find  a  THEIL. 

A  blind  computer  programmer  who  needs 
to  "look"  at  his  program,  needs  it  in  a 
hurry,  and  wants  to  read  entire  pages  at 
a  time,  can  benefit  from  interfacing  his 
THEIL  directly  to  his  host  computer.  In 
both  education  and  vocation,  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  THEIL  is  "Braille  pro- 
ductivity." 

Smaller  and  quieter  than  earlier  high- 
speed Braille  printers,  the  THEIL  incor- 
porates microprocessor  technology  in 
generating  its  Braille.  Controlled  by 
either  the  5-key  built  in  keypad,  or  a 
detachable  ASCII  keyboard,  it  can  easily 
and    quickly    be    configured    to    interface 


with  a  wide  variety  of  computers. 
TOTAL   TALK   PC 

The  fourth  generation  of  talking  com- 
puters for  the  blind  has  arrived,  and 
it's  the  TOTAL  TALK  PC  (TT-PC)  from 
MCS.  With  the  Talking  Telphone  Direc- 
tory, the  TOTAL  TALK  and  TOTAL  TALK 
II  terminals,  and  the  ITS  system  as  its 
heritage,  the  TOTAL  TALK  PC  represents 
the  most  advanced  technology  in  a  com- 
puter for  the  blind  and  visually 
impaired. 

Based  on  the  powerful  Hewlett  Packard 
150,  the  TT-PC  is  a  fully  integrated 
talking  computer,  designed  specifically 
for  a  blind  user  -  no  added  on  speech 
box  here!  With  an  MS/DOS  operating 
system  and  256K  internal  memory  (expand- 
able to  640K),  the  TT-PC  uses  either  a 
dual  3  1/2"  disk  drive,  or  the  Win- 
chester hard  disk  drive.  This  gives  the 
user  between  1.4  and  14.8  megabytes  of 
disk  storage. 

Used  as  a  teminal,  the  TOTAL  TALK  PC 
can  work  with  a  wide  variety  of  mini  and 
mainframe      computers.  There's     even 

available  a  special  IBM  emulator  card 
that  now  eliminates  the  protocol 
converter  box  when  working  as  a  3278 
terminal.  As  a  stand-alone  desk-top 
computer,  the  TT-PC  can  run  a  wide 
variety  of  off-the-shelf  software  pack- 
ages. Programs  such  as  WordStar,  Condor 
I  and  II,  Visicalc,  and  Lotus  1-2-3  work 
fine.  Any  data  that  reaches  the  screen 
can  be  spoken  out  a  character,  word, 
line  or  entire  screen  at  a  time  by  using 
TOTAL  TALK  PC's   speech  pad. 

Speech  rates  from  the  TT-PC  are 
adjustable  by  the  user  up  to  720  wpm. 
This  means  the  blind  operator  can  get 
through    his  material   as    fast  as    he   can 
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listen.  Besides  this  speed  capability, 
the  user  can  reprogram  keys  to  compress 
multi-key  stroke  commands  into  one  push 
of  a  button,  conduct  word  searches 
through  text  with  a  single  key  stroke, 
and  tell  the  computer  to  jump  a  given 
number  of  lines  through  material  to  scan 
information. 

MCS  has  also  written  special  software 
specifically  for  the  blind.  The  popular 
TIM  (Talking  Information  Manager)  pro- 
gram comes  with  the  TT-PC,  and  allows 
the  blind  user  to  create  easily, 
retrieve,  and  update  data  files.  Auto- 
matic Form  Writer  lets  the  blind  cler- 
ical worker  efficiently  fill  out  pre- 
printed forms.  The  MCS  Large  Printer 
Production  program  gives  ink-print  hard 
copy  in  print  sizes  ranging  anywhere 
from  1/10"  to  2  1/2"  tall  characters. 
And  the  Braille  Production  package  lets 
even  a  "Braille  illiterate"  compare  and 
produce  grade   II  Braille  materials. 

The  TOTAL  TALK  PC  is  not  a  toy  nor 
a  "fun  and  games"  computer.  It  is 
intended  for  the  student  or  worker  who 
is  serious  about  his  computer  needs,  who 
needs  productivity  to  compete  in  the 
sighted  world,  and  who  may  have  to  put 
in  10-12  hours  a  day  on  his  computer. 
MCS  supports  the  TOTAL  TALK  PC  with 
a  full-time  customer  service  and  train- 
ing department.  Both  Hewlett-Packard 
and  MCS  support  it  with  software  and 
hardware  accessories  that  allow  the 
TT-PC  to  grow  with   the  user. 

READY  READER 

Manufactured  by  the  DEST  Corporation, 
and  marketed  in  blindness  applications 
by  MCS,  the  READY  READER  is  an  optical 
character  reader  for  typewritten 
material.      When    connected    to    the   MCS 
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TOTAL  TALK  PC  (with  Scantext  soft- 
ware), the  READY  READER  becomes  a  very 
special  data   input  device. 

The  READY  READER  will  recognize  12 
popular  typewriter  fonts  or  styles,  and 
read  an  average  full-page  of  text  in 
approximately  2  5  seconds.  Mixed  fonts 
on  the  same  page  are  no  problem;  neither 
are  columns,  colored  paper,  legal  sized 
paper,  or  reasonably  good  copies.  The 
READY  READER  can  alsoautomatically  feed 
up   to  75  pages  stacked   together. 

For  a  blind  user,  READY  READER  means 
the  typewritten  memo,  report,  corres- 
pondence, newsletter,  or  manual  that 
crosses  the  desk  can  be  read  quickly  and 
independently.  For  the  sighted  operator 
in  the  same  office,  READY  READER  can 
also  be  used  to  input  data  into  the 
company's  data  base  or  word  processor 
without   time-comsumming  re-typing. 

In  Braille  or  large  print  production 
centers,  the  addition  of  the  READY 
READER  to  the  MCS  production  system 
speeds  up  the  entire  process  and 
improves  productivity  beyond  its  normal 
level. 

As  an  example,  a  blind  person  desiring 
to  read  a  seventy-five  page  typewritten 
manual  could  read  the  pages  into  his 
READY  READER,  set  his  TOTAL  TALK  PC 
to  terminal  mode,  press  the  "read" 
button  on  the  Reader,  and  step  out  for 
lunch.  Thirty  minutes  later,  the  manual 
would  be  on  disk,  and  accessible  through 
synthetic  speech  on  the  TOTAL  TALK  PC. 
(Once  there,  it  could  also  easily  be  re- 
printed  in  large  print  or  Braille.) 

READY  READER  represents  a  good 
quality,  fast  OCR  at  about  one  half  the 
price  of  traditional  print  reading  sys- 
tems for  the  blind.  It  also  represents 
one  more  barrier  down  in  the  area  of 
education  and  employment  for  the  blind. 
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THE  AUDIODATA/IBM 
PC  KEYBOARD 

The  AUDIODATA  keyboard  is  a  powerful, 
cost  effective  and  simple  way  for  blind 
and  visually  impaired  people  to  gain 
speech  or  large  print  access  to  the  most 
popular  and  widely  used  personal  com- 
puter available  -  the  IBM  PC.  Until 
now,  blind  or  partially  sighted  people 
who  wanted  access  to  personal  computers 
had  only  two  options— expensive, 
specially  designed  and  often  techno- 
logically obscure  microcomputers  or 
cheap,  low  functioning  voice  box  add- 
ons. 

No  more.  Now  with  the  introduction  of 
the  MCS  AUDIODATA/IBM  PC  keyboard, 
visually  impaired  people  have  an  inex- 
pensive and  powerful  means  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  many  benefits  of  IBM's 
family  of  personal  computers. 


By  simply  plugging  the  specially 
designed  keyboard  into  any  IBM  PC  or 
PC/XT,  the  user  gains  audio  access  to 
the  computer.  And  with  the  addition  of 
an  inexpensive  monitor,  the  computer 
will  display  its  information  up  to  many 
times   the  normal  screen  size. 

The  result  is  access  to  the  full  power 
of  the  most  widely  used  office  computer 
without  the  budget  breaking  price  tag 
that  so  often  accompanies  equipment  for 
the  visually  impaired  worker.  The  power 
of  the  AUDIODATA  is  the  power  of  the  IBM 
PC  with  virtually  all  attendent  soft- 
ware. In  fact,  the  MCS/AUDIODATA 
Keyboard  runs  everything  from  Visicalc 
to  Wordstar  to  Lotus  1-2-3.  On  the  job 
it  means  sighted  and  visually  impaired 
employees  can  share  the  same  work  sta- 
tion. The  AUDIODATA  is  economical, 
easy  to  work  with,  and  in  many  cases, 
can  be  self  taught. 


JURY   SERVICE    IN  TENNESSEE 


As  we  intensify  our  campaigns  of  pub- 
lic education  and  of  raising  the  self- 
awareness  of  the  blind,  many  of  the 
time- honored  barriers  to  first-class 
citizenship  are  beginning  to  crumble. 
Sometimes  the  advances  are  dramatic. 
Sometimes  they  are  quiet  and  matter-of- 
fact. 

Traditionally  the  state  of  Tennessee 
has  barred  blind  persons  from  serving  on 
juries.  Mostly  the  practice  has  gone 
unchallenged,  the  blind  and  the  sighted 
alike    taking    it    for    granted    and    giving 


it  little  attention— but  times  are 
changing.  In  the  fall  of  1984  a  blind 
man  in  Nashville  decided  to  resist.  He 
was  about  to  be  quietly  "excused"  from 
jury  service,  but  he  felt  a  yearning  and 
went  to  the  media.  In  one  form  or 
another  the  following  item  appeared  last 
December  on  several  occasions  in  the 
Tennessee  press: 


Blind  Man  Selected  As  Juror 
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Nobody    is    talking  much,   but   John  R. 
Robb,      legally     blind     since     birth     and 
totally    blind    since    the    age    of    9,    has 
been  chosen  to  be  on  a  jury  in  Chancery 
Court. 

Robb,  believed  to  be  the  first  blind 
person  in  Tennessee  to  be  seated  on  a 
jury,  said  yesterday  he  would  go  in  at  9 
a.m.  today. 

"I  don't  want  to  talk  too  much  and  get 
myself  dropped,"   he  added  quickly. 

"It's  in  progress,  so  1  can't  comment 
except  to  say  he's  on  the  jury," 
confirmed  Chancellor   Irvin  Kilcrease  Jr. 

Lawyers  involved  in  the  case  were  mum 
too,  explaining  they  were  unable  to 
comment  on  Robb's  presence  until  the 
case  was  settled. 

But  Robb,  an  unsuccessful  at-large 
candidate  for  Metro  Council  last  year, 
was  enthusiastic. 

"I'm  real  tickeled  that  I'm  seated." 
Last  week,  6th  Circuit  Court  Judge 
James  Swiggart,  who  placed  Robb  on  the 
venire,  had  said  he  thought  Robb's 
chances  of  being  seated  were  not  good. 
Attorneys,  he  said,  might  worry  about 
Robb's  handicap,  which  prevents  him  from 
being  able  to  view  evidence. 

Robb  had  indicated  at  that  time  that 
evidence,  including  photographs,  could 
be  described   to  him. 

Robb  was  willing  to  talk  some  about 
the  jury  selection  process  and  said,  "I 
was  expecting  to  get  bumped  anytime. 

"They  asked  everybody  if  they  had 
problems  with  understanding  people  who 
spoke  languages." 

The  plaintiff  in  the  Chancery  Court 
case,  a  real  estate  malpractice  suit,  is 
Iranian,  and   speaks  with  an  accent. 

"I've  got  a  good  ear  for  dialects," 
Robb  said. 

Robb  said  none  of  the  three  attorneys 


in  the  case  asked  him  questions  or  made 
any  reference  to  his  blindness,  though 
they  did  ask  him  about  his  place  of 
employment. 

Robb  has  his  own  home  business  selling 
vitamins,  shoes,  and  fuel  oil  additives. 

"They  issued  three  of  four  peremptory 
challenges,"  Robb  pointed  out. 

"One  girl  had  gotten  bit  by  a  spider, 
and  she  said  she  had  thought  about  suing 
the  doctor.  She  got  a  peremptory  chal- 
lenge." 

Four  peremptory  challenges  are  avail- 
able to  each  party  in  a  case.  Each  one 
allows  the  party  to  dismiss  a  potential 
juror  without  giving  a  reason. 

Robb,  who  said  he  wanted  to  exercise 
his  constitutional  right  and  do  his 
civic  duty  by  serving  on  a  jury,  had 
feared  he  would  be  dropped  with  a  per- 
emptory challenge. 


Mr.  Robb    received   a   certificate    from 
the  Court  for  his  service: 


State  of  Tennessee 
Tenth  Judicial  Circuit 

Greetings:  Be   It  Hereby  Known  That 

John  Robb 

Is  awarded  this  certificate  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  conscientious  perform- 
ance as  a  juror  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
Davidson  County  and  in  recognition  of  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

JUDGES  OF  THE 

TENTH   JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT 
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Hamilton  Gayden,  First  Circuit  Court 
Harry  S.  Lester,  Second  Circuit  Court 
Joe  C.  Loser,  Jr.,  Third  Circuit  Court 
Walter  C.  Kurtz,  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
James  M.  Swiggart,  Sixth  Circuit  Court 


scribe  my  hand  and  affix  the  seal  of 
said  Court,  at  Office,  in  Nashville,  the 
6th  day  of  December  in  the  Year  One 
Thousand  Nine  Hundred  Eighty-Four  and  in 
the  209th  Year  of  American   Independence. 


In  testimony  whereof,   I  hereunto  sub-       George  L.  Rooker,  Circuit  Court  Clerk 


THIS    INDEED    IS  COMMITMENT   AND  DEDICATION 


Baltimore,  Maryland 
May  3,  1985 


Dear 


This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
will  and  of  your  contribution  in  the 
amount  of  $31U.  Both  are  very  much 
appreciated.  I  hope  that  more  Federa- 
tionists  will  follow  your  example  in 
remembering  the  organization  in  their 
wills.  It  is  not  simply  that  the  move- 
ment will  receive  more  money  (although, 
of    course,    that     is    vitally     important). 


but  it  is  also  that  the  level  of  commit- 
ment is  likely  to  increase  during  the 
person's  lifetime.  Our  heart  and  our 
treasure  tend,  as  the  saying  goes,  to 
walk  hand  in  hand.  You  are  giving  to 
the  Federation  the  bulk  of  all  you  pos- 
sess at  the  time  of  your  death.  Thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  and  for  the 
spirit  which  prompted  it.  This,  indeed, 
is  dedication  and  commitment. 

Cordially, 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  President 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


LETTER   FROM  A  READER 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
April  25,  1985 

Dear  Monitor: 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  an  excellent 
publication,  which  gives  the  blind  of 
this   nation   a    forum   to  speak    the   truth 


about  blindness  to  one  another,  and  to 
anyone  else  who  will  listen.  I  am  con- 
tinually amazed  at  the  candor  and  help- 
fulness with  which  problems  such  as 
discrimination,  the  availability  of 
reading  material  through  our  libraries, 
and    independent  travel  are  addressed. 
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For  a  number  of  personal  reasons  I 
have  not  been  active  in  the  NFB  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  However,  1 
continued,  sometimes  more  diligently 
than  others,  reading  the  Monitor  which 
faithfully  you  sent  to  me.  Through  its 
encouragement,  I  have  decided  once  again 
to  join  the  Federation.  I  want  to  put 
my  time  and  effort  beside  that  of  others 
who  are  striving  to  make  the  world  a 
more  livable  place  for  blind  people  of 
all  ages  and  backgrounds.  I  also  want 
to  share  my  resources  to  help  the  blind 
of  my  state,  the  nation,  and  hopefully 
the  whole  world. 

My  intention  is  to  make  a  place  in  my 
budget  for  the  Braille  Monitor,  because 
I  feel  its  publication  and  dissemination 
is  so  important  to  our  movement.  But 
for  now  I  would  like  to  enclose  my 
"leftovers."  Also,  I  have  two  friends, 
one  my   spiritual   director,    the   other  my 


ophthalmologist,  who  I  would  like  to 
receive  ink  print  subscriptions  to  the 
Monitor.  (Their  addresses  will  follow 
at  the  end  of  this   letter.) 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  say, 
"Hats  off  to  Larry!"  I  think  Larry 
McKeever  does  a  super-fantastic  job  of 
reading  the  Monitor  on  disk!  His  abil- 
ity to  read  rapidly,  and  yet  with  lots 
of  expression,  is  sure  a  wonderful  thing 
for  us.  He  is  a  rare  and  great  blessing 
to  our  movement! 

Thanks  again  for  an  excellent  publica- 
tion and  for  a  job  faithfully  and  con- 
sistently well  done! 

Sincerely, 
Susan  Jones 

P.  S.  You  have  my  permission  to  re- 
print all  or  any  part  of  this  letter  in 
the  Monitor. 


INSURANCE   HEARING 

by  John  Dower 


On  Thursday,  May  2,  1985,  nine  members 
of  the  NFB  attended  a  hearing  in  Jeffer- 
son City,  Missouri. 

What  a  difference  the  meeting  in  1985 
was,  compared  to  the  meeting  in  1978. 
This  meeting  really  began  where  that 
meeting  ended. 

The  Insurance  Commissioner  first  made 
a  statement  that  they  were  there  to  put 
the  law  on  the  books  as  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  proposed  before 
the  law  was  passed  by  the  National  Con- 


gress. 

Rita  Lynch,  Tom  Stevens,  and  I  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  amendment.  A  lady  from 
a  life  insurance  company  spoke  against 
the  amendment,  but  she  was  quick  to 
state  that  she  did  not  disagree  with  the 
law  as  it  pertained  to  the  blind  but 
maybe  they  could  have  it  their  way  as 
far  as  the  other  handicapped  were  con- 
cerned. 

Several      insurance      representatives 
spoke  against  the  amendment  but  only  as 
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it  applied   to  casualty   insurance.     They, 
too,   agreed    that    the   amendment   should 
stand     as     far     as     life,     accident,     and 
health    insurance. 

It  really  did  us  good  to  hear  our  Jim 
Gashel  and  the  NFB  quoted  and  to  hear 
them    say    that    they    agreed   with    our 


organization. 

For  those  of  us  who  were  there  repre- 
senting the  NFB  and  to  all  the  members 
of  our  organization,  it  was  a  great  day 
and  showed  once  again— WHY  THE 
NATIONAL   FEDERATION  OF  THE  BLIND! 


PROCLAMATION   BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  ALASKA 


Juneau,  Alaska 
May  7,  1985 

Mr.  Allen  Sanderson 

President 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

of  Alaska 

Dear  Mr.  Sanderson: 

Enclosed  is  an  Executive  Proclamation 
from  Governor  Sheffield  proclaiming  the 
month  of  September  1985  as  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  Month    in  Alaska. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  members  of 
the  media  to  call  their  attention  to 
this  event.  A  copy  of  this  proclamation 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  State  library, 
as  well  as  to  the  Governor's  regional 
offices,  where  copies  will  be  available 
to  the  general  public. 

I  hope  this  meets  your  needs.  Please 
feel  free  to  contact  me  if  I  can  be  of 
further  assistance. 

Sincerely, 

John  Greely 

Press  Secretary  to  the  Governor 


STATE  OF  ALASKA 

EXECUTIVE   PROCLAMATION 

by 

Bill   Sheffield,  Governor 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Alaska  is  committed  to  the  goals  of 
opportunity,  security,  and  equality  for 
all  blind  persons. 

Since  1960,  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  of  Alaska  has  been  an  effec- 
tive voice  for  the  bilnd  by  seeking  to 
enhance  the  dignity  and  increase  the 
independence  of  our  state's  visually 
handicapped,  and  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Alaska  is  working 
throughout  our  state  and  nation  to  help 
blind  and  visually  impaired  persons 
secure  gainful  employment  for  their 
benefit,  and  that  of  our  economy  as  a 
whole. 

The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Alaska  has  been  instrumental  in 
establishing  a  training  center  where 
Alaska's  blind  citizens  learn  techniques 
of  cane  travel,  independent  living 
skills,  and  alternative  communication 
methods. 
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NOW,    THEREFORE,    I,    Bill    Sheffield,  ice    it   provides    to   visually   handicapped 

Governor     of     the     State    of    Alaska,    do  Alaskans, 
hereby   proclaim   the  month  of  September 

1985   as:  DATED:  May   7,   1985 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
Month 


Done  by: 

Bill  Sheffield,  Governor 


in  Alaska,  and  encourage  all  Alaskans  to  Who  has  also  authorized  the  seal  of  the 
become  familiar  with  the  outstanding  State  of  Alaska  to  be  affixed  to  this 
work  of   this  organization,  and   the  serv-       proclamation. 


NOTED   PROFESSOR  AND 
LONG-TIME   FEDERATIONIST  DIES 


(As  Federationists  know.  Dr.  Charles 
Hallenbeck  is  a  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas  at  Lawrence  and  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Kansas.  He  is  President 
of  our  Douglas  County  Chapter.  His 
comments  have  often  added  spice  and  wit 
to  the  pages  of  the  Monitor.  As  this 
issue  was  in  the  process  of  going  to 
press,  we  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  tribute  to  a  recently 
deceased  colleague   in  the  movement.) 

Lawrence,  Kansas 

May  9,  1985 

Dear  Dr.  Jernigan: 

When  I  decided  to  join  the  Federation 
in  1979,  1  wrote  to  Dick  Edlund  to  in- 
form him  of  my  decision  and  asked  him 
how  to  go  about  it.  He  told  me  that  I 
needed  to  join  a  local  chapter  first, 
and    that   since  we  had   no   local  chapter 


in  Lawrence,  perhaps  I  would  like  to 
help  organize  one.  Tom  Anderson  had 
come  to  Lawrence  that  fall,  and  together 
we  "got  up  and  did  what  needed  to  be 
done,"  as  they  say  in  Lake  Woebegone. 
We  had  our  organizational  meeting  in 
May,  1980,  and  launched  the  Douglas 
County  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of  Kansas. 

Those  in  attendance  at  our  organiza- 
tional meeting  included  many  persons  who 
are  still  staunch  members  of  our  local 
chapter:  Sharon  Luka,  Tom  and  Linda 
Anderson,  Loren  Buntemeyer,  and  three  of 
us  who  were  faculty  members  (either 
active  or  retired)  of  the  University  of 
Kansas.  Lawrence  is  a  college  town. 
They  included,  besides  myself,  Professor 
Norberto  Salinas  in  our  Mathematics 
Department,  and  Professor  Walter 
Sandelius,  Emeritus,  former  Chair  of  our 
Political  Science  Department.  Professor 
Sandelius  died  last  week,  and  we  are 
deeply       saddened       by       his       passing. 
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Enclosed    is   a   newspaper   account  of   his 
public    life.      I  would    like   to  add   some 
memories   of  my  own   to   "set   the   record 
straight." 

Walter  came  to  our  organizational 
meeting  out  of  a  deep  admiration  for  Dr. 
tenBroek,  whom  he  knew  as  a  fellow 
scholar  and  an  important  intellectual 
contributor  to  his  own  field  of  special- 
ty. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
vital  octogenarians  I  have  known,  and  on 
that  day  he  had  penetrating  questions 
about  our  model  constitution,  and  con- 
tributed to  its  "fine-tuning"  as  we 
adopted  it.  How  often  do  NFB  organizers 
get  a  chance  to  put  their  product  to  the 
test  of  submitting  it  to  such  a  mind  as 
his?  Walter  was  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  our  chapter  from  that  time  until  his 
death  last  week.  He  participated  in  our 
bake  sale  last  year  by  providing  the 
ingredients  for  another  of  our  members 
to  use  in  preparing  products  for  sale. 
He  did  not  attend  our  April  meeting  due 
to  a  conflict  with  another  group  to 
which  he  belonged,  but  he  did  attend 
several  successive  meetings  immediately 
prior  to  that.  Every  chapter  has  its 
"grand  old  statesman,"  and  we  certainly 
had  ours. 

Walter  traveled  independently  and 
proudly  to  our  meetings.  Like  most  of 
us,  he  had  come  to  accept  his  blindness 
as  an  inconvenience  and  had  little 
patience  with  those  who  would  make  it  a 
major  tragedy.  Our  local  chapter  has 
never  been  large  in  numbers,  but  we  have 
been  philosophically  strong:  Someone 
once  described  us  as  "lean  and  mean." 
Walter  was  always  an  inspiration  to  us 
as  we  took  issue  from  time  to  time  with 
matters  that  affected  us  locally  and  to 
which  we  needed  to  make  a  firm  response. 
As  you  know,   I  occasionally  sound  off 


on  some  issue,  and  on  one  such  occasion, 
a  group  of  Kansas  City  low  vision  spe- 
cialists published  a  bitter  attack  on 
the  Federation  philosophy,  claiming  that 
we  were  endangering  the  lives  of  the 
blind  by  persuading  them  that  they  could 
travel  safely  by  themselves.  Several  of 
us  responded  with  heat  as  well  as  light, 
and  Walter  added  his  own  characteristic 
observation  at  the  time.  "Well,  well," 
he  said,  "the  Helping  Hand  strikes 
again." 

On  one  occasion  Walter  explained  to  us 
the  fundamental  difference  between  capi- 
talism and  communism.  "Under  capital- 
ism," he  said,  "it's  the  exploitation  of 
man  by  man;  under  communism,  it's  just 
the  opposite."  We  have  not  adopted  a 
motto  in  our  chapter,  but  if  we  did,  it 
would  undoubtedly  come  from  some  of 
Walter's  memorable  commentaries. 

Several  of  us  attended  memorial  serv- 
ices for  Walter  and  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  outpouring  of  love  and  admiration 
that  was  shown  for  him.  I  could  not 
help  wondering  what  Walter  would  have 
thought  of  the  minister's  reference  to 
his  blindness.  He  said  that  Walter 
"outwardly  carried  his  blindness  with 
calm  and  acceptance,  showing  that  the 
most  horrible  of  evils  can  be  converted 
to  something  quite  ordinary."  Those  of 
us  who  knew  him  knew  that  he  carried  his 
blindness  inwardly  in  the  same  way  that 
he  carried    it  outwardly. 

Yours  in  fellowship, 
Charles  E.  Hallenbeck 
President 
Douglas  County  Chapter 
NFB  of  Kansas 
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Lawrence  Journal -World 
May    3,    1985 

Noted   Professor  W.E.  Sandelius 
Dies   at  Age   87 

Walter  E.  Sandelius,  a  widely  known 
political  scientist  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Kansas  University  faculty  for  44 
years,  died  Friday  at  Lawrence  Memorial 
Hospital  after  suffering  a  massive  heart 
attack.     He  was   87. 

He  had  taught  political  science  at  KU 
from  1923  until  his  retirement  in  1967, 
and  served  as  chairman  of  his  department 
for  several  years.  Later,  he  taught 
political  science  courses  as  a  professor 
at  William  Jewel  College,  Liberty, 
Missouri. 

He  remained  active  in  academic, 
social,  and  civic  circles  after  his  KU 
retirement,  although  blindness  had 
restricted  his  activities  in  the  past 
several  years.  He  was  a  recognized 
expert  on  municipal  government,  and 
periodically  expressed  opinions  on  that 
and  related  subjects  through  letters  to 
the  Journal-World. 

A  memorial  service  is  planned  for  2 
p.m.  next  Tuesday  at  the  Trinity  Luth- 
eran Church,  with  the  Reverend  John 
Pfeiffer  as  the  officiant.  A  private 
family  interment  service  will  be  Satur- 
day at  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 


Sandelius  was  born  August  25,  1897,  on 
a  farm  in  South  Dakota  to  Swedish  immi- 
grant parents,  Alfred  and  Hedda  San- 
delius. He  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Idaho  in  1919,  after  serving  in 
the  Army  during  World  War  I.  He  taught 
High  School  briefly,  won  a  Rhodes  Schol- 
arship to  Oxford  University  in  England, 
and  earned  an  advanced  degree  there.  He 
then  earned  his  Ph.D.  from  Brookings 
Institute,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1927. 
He  was  honored  during  his  career  by  a 
wide  range  of  professional  and  academic 
agencies  and  societies.  In  1924  he 
married  Viola  Oberg,  who  survives  at  the 
Valley  View  Care  Home  here. 

In  1957  Sandelius  headed  a  commission 
to  study  the  revision  of  the  Kansas 
Constitution.  He  was  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor George  Docking,  one-time  Lawrence 
banker  who  had  studied  under  Sandelius 
at  KU  and  considered  him  one  of  the  top 
political  scientists   in  the  country. 

In  the  study  Sandelius  and  his  group 
focused  on  legislative  organization, 
reapportionment  of  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  "short  ballot"  system  that 
eventually  was  adopted  by   the  state. 

Sandelius  was  a  member  of  Pi  Sigma 
Alpha,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  local  Ameri- 
can Legion  post,  and  the  Kiwanis  Club. 
He  was  a  lifelong  member  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  a  60 -year  member  of  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church    in  Lawrence. 
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**************************************** 


RECIPES 


**************************************** 


ASPARAGUS  CASSEROLE 


by  Patricia  Maurer 


******************** 


******************** 


4  cups  cooked  asparagus 

4  hard  boiled  eggs  sliced 

1/4  cup  buttered  bread  crumbs 

2   tablespoons  margarine 

2   tablespoons   flour 

1/2   teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  milk 

1  1/2  cups  shredded  cheddar  cheese 

******************** 


Melt  margarine,  add  flour  and  salt. 
Then  stir  in  milk.  When  thick,  add 
cheese,  stirring  until  melted.  Grease 
casserole  dish.  Put  in  half  of  the 
asparagus,  half  of  the  eggs,  and  half  of 
the  cheese  sauce.  Repeat.  Put  bread 
crumbs  on  the  top.  Bake  in  a  350  degree 
oven  for  2  5   to  30  minutes. 

******************** 


PEANUT  BUTTER  PIE 


by  Hazel  Staley 


******************** 


******************** 


1   stick  margarine  at  room   temperature 

3/4  cup  crunchy  peanut  butter 

1   8 -ounce  pkg.  cream  cheese  at  room 

temperature 
1   3/4  cups  powdered  sugar 
1   teaspoon  vanilla  flavoring 

1  9 -ounce  carton  cool  whip 

2  crumb  crusts  or  baked  pie  crusts 

******************** 


Cream  margarine  and  peanut  butter 
until  smooth.  Gradually  add  cream  cheese 
and  powdered  sugar,  mixing  weU.  Blend 
in  vanilla  and  cool  whip,  mixing  thor- 
oughly. Pour  into  crusts  and  refriger- 
ate.    Pie  is  better  if  made  a  day  ahead. 


******************** 
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**New  Arrival: 

Tom  and  Florence  Blume  are  among  the 
leadership  of  the  New  Jersey  affiliate. 
We  recently  received  from  them  the  fol- 
lowing joyous  communication: 

Not  Flesh  of  My  Flesh, 

Not  Bone  of  My  Bone 

But  still  miraculously  my  own. 

Never  forget   for  a  single  minute, 

You  didn't  grow 

Under  my  heart— but   in   it. 

Contributed  by 
A  friend  of  OURS 

Announcing  the  homecoming  of:  Melissa 
Catherine  Blume;  age  three  and  one-half 
years;  height  36  inches;  weight  27 
pounds;  arrived  on  April  12,  1985;  lov- 
ingly announced  by  Tom  and  Florence 
Blume. 

**Dies: 

Catherine  Gaffney,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  Rhode   Island,  writes: 

"The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
of  Rhode  Island  regrets  to  announce  the 
recent  untimely  death  after  a  short 
illness  of  Harold  Brown.  Harold  had 
served  as  our  second  vice  president 
since  1978  and  served  on  many  committees 
such  as  transportation  and  bylaws.  He 
also  attended  the  national  convention  in 
1981  in  Baltimore  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  joining  our  delegation  to  Louis- 
ville this  year.  His  work  and  dedica- 
tion will  be  greatly  missed." 

**  Honored: 

Brad  Greenspan    is   an   active   Federa- 
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tionist  in  the  New  York  affiliate.  The 
following  proclamation  gives  testimony 
to  the  community  awareness  he  is  in- 
spiring: 

Whereas,  inspired  by  the  internatoinal 
motto:  "We  serve,"  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Islip  Lions  Club  have  embraced  this 
year's  theme,  "Answer  the  Call" ;   and 

Whereas,  answering  that  call  with  more 
than  adequate  response  is  Brad  Greenspan 
of  Central  Islip,  who  as  Frist  Vice 
President  of  the  Central  Islip  Lions 
Club,  member  of  the  Outreach  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Suffolk  Cooperative 
Library  System  and  advisor  and  advocate 
for  the  handicapped  through  the  Suffolk 
County  Office  for  the  Aging,  has  pro- 
vided a  superior  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  a  positive  attitude  and 
the  diligent  desire  to  succeed;    and 

Whereas,  dedicated  and  untiring  labors 
have  helped  the  handicapped,  minority 
groups,  the  disadvantaged,  senior  citi- 
zens, and  all  who  express  need;   and 

Whereas,  as  First  Vice  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  a 
consumer  advocacy  organization  which 
promotes  public  and  self-awareness,  he 
has  helped  those  who  can  see,  to  recog- 
nize the  role  of  sightless  citizens, 
their  need  to  be  free  of  discrimination 
and  the  recognition  they  merit  for  con- 
tributions  in  countless  areas;   and 

Now,  Therefore,  We,  as  the  governing 
body  of  the  Town  of  Islip,  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  in  the  Supervisor, 
hereby  applaud  Brad  Greenspan  for  shar- 
ing with  so  many  others,  the  effects  of 
his   talent,  spirit,  and   love  of  life. 

Done  at  Town  Hall 
Islip,  New  York 
April   16,   1985 
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**Oregon  Convention: 

David  Hyde,  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  of  Oregon, 
writes  as  follows  about  the  Oregon  con- 
vention: 

The   fifteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National     Federation     of     the     Blind     of 
Oregon  was  held  March  22-24  in  Portland. 
It  was    the   best   convention   the  affiliate 
has    ever    had.       Marc    Maurer    was     the 
national   representative.     Insurance  Com- 
missioner   Josephine    Driscoll    pledged    to 
see      our     model      insurance      regulation 
adopted  by  all  states.     Dr.  Erie  Paulmer 
of     the    Oregon     state     Health     Sciences 
Center     in    Portland,    discussed    the    new 
wave  of  children  we  are  currently  seeing 
with    Retrolental    Fibroplasia     (RLF)     in 
this    state    and    throughout    the    country. 
He   said   that  there   is  no  real  consensus 
as    to  what    the    cause    of    the    condition 
is,  and  that  the  former  idea  of  too  much 
oxygen    for    premature    infants  may    have 
been  prematurely  arrived  at.    Elected  to 
the    board     for    a    two-year    term    were 
Jackie   Shepherd   of  Bend,  and  Karin  Cox 
of  Portland;   elected  for  a  one-year  term 
was    Wally    Pehrson    of    Portland.       Karin 
Cox   was    re-nominated    to   serve   on    the 
board  of   the  Oregon  Commission   for   the 
Blind,    with    Matt    Millspaugh    as    alter- 
nate.       Oregon    doubled     its    PAC    Plan 
pledges  during  the  convention,  and  mem- 
bers  left  the  convention  re-dedicated  to 
our  movement. 

**Student  Association  Representative: 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  members 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  Cheryl  Finley-McCaslin.  Her  laugh- 
ter, enthusiasm,  and  commitment  are 
proverbial.  She  is  now  attending  North 
Texas  State  University,  an  institution 
with  more   than   20,000    students.      It    is 


not  surprising  that  she  has  been  elected 
by  her  fellow  students  to  the  governing 
board  of  the  University's  Student  Asso- 
ciation. She  represents  the  School  of 
Library  and  Information  Sciences.  Con- 
gratulations  to  you,  Cheryl. 

**New  Baby: 

Dick  Porter,  President  of  the  NFB  of 
West  Virgiina,  informs  us  as  follows:  At 
approximately  6:00  a.m.  April  5,  1985, 
Eric  Joseph  Kirby  made  his  appearance  in 
this  world.  He  weighed  seven  pounds, 
nine  ounces.  His  father  and  mother, 
Larry  and  Ruth  Kirby,  are  members  of  the 
Kanawha  Valley  Chapter  of  the  NFB  of 
West  Virginia. 

**Music  Biography: 

Federationist  Miss  Toby  Weissmann, 
1982  2  Brookhurst  Street,  Huntington 
Beach,  California  92646,  writes:  Please 
put  this  in  the  Monitor  Miniatures.  I 
have  been  blind  since  birth.  The  auto- 
biography which  I  have  written  is  about 
my  music  studies  at  two  agencies  for  the 
blind,  two  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
two  colleges.  Please  contact  me  in 
Braille  or  cassette  concerning  places 
that  might  publish  or  appraise  it.  This 
is  my  fifth  year  as  a  member  of  the 
Orange  County  Chapter  of  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind. 

♦♦Electronic  Aids  at  Reduced  Prices: 

We  have  been  asked   to  carry   the  fol- 
lowing announcement: 

"Associated  Services  for  the  Blind  in 
Philadelphia  is  announcing  their  1985 
subsidy  program  for  electronic  aids. 
Included  in  the  program  are  the  Optacon 
and  VersaBraille,  and  computer  related 
technology. 

"Thanks   to  a  special  grant   from   the 
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Medical  Trust,  one  of  the  Pew  Charitable 
Trusts,     ASB     is     able     to    provide     this 
equipment   at    significantly    reduced    cost 
to    the    purchaser.      Training    in   the   use 
of  the  aids   is  provided  at  no  cost. 

"Over  the  past  10  years  ASB  has  dis- 
tributed $1  million  in  electronic  aids 
at  reduced  prices  to  people  throughout 
the  United  States.  For  further  informa- 
tion applicants  may  contact  Frederick  W. 
Noesner,  Director  of  Electronic  Aids 
E*rogram,  Associated  Services  for  the 
Blind,  919  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania  19107,  or  phone  215-627- 
3501." 

** Drunk  Driving: 

The  April  17,  1985,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  carries  an  item  which  we  give 
you  without  comment: 

"In  Chesapeake,  Virginia,  police 
arrested  Mark  Daniels,  24,  last  Tuesday 
night  and  charged  him  with  drunken  driv- 
ing, reckless  driving  and  driving  with- 
out a  license.  Daniels,  who  was  wearing 
sunglasses,  said  he  had  taken  the  wheel 
because  his  female  companion  was  too 
drunk   to  drive.     He   is  blind. 

"'I  didn't  believe  him  at  first,'  said 
Patrolman  R.L.  Farney.  Daniels  said 
that  his  companion,  Kelly  Pelton,  20, 
had  been  directing  him.  She  was  charged 
with  being  drunk  in  public  and  allowing 
a  blind  man  to  drive." 

**New  Baby: 

Kristi  Chase  and  Gail  Crowe  announce 
the  birth  of  their  daughter.  Holly 
Nichole,  on  Sunday,  February  24,  1985, 
at  12:26  p.m.  She  weighed  7  pounds,  15 
ounces,  and  was  21  and  one- half  inches 
long.  She  was  delivered  by  both  parents 
at  home  and  joins  Shawn  Phillip,  who  was 
also   born   at   home.     Holly  attended   her 
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first  NFB  of  Delaware  meeting  when  she 
was  about  a  month  old. 

** Communication  from  California: 
Joy  Smith  writes  as  follows: 
"On  March  27,  1985,  Alisa  Diane  Smith 
was  born  to  Kelly  and  Christy  Smith, 
thus  making  Joy  and  Roy  Smith  grand- 
parents for  the  first  time.  She  weighed 
7  pounds,  8  ounces,  measured  21  and  one- 
half  inches,  and  was  born  in  Santa  Maria 
California. 

"Since  Alisa  was  born  at  4:30  p.m.  on 
the  27th  of  March  and  1  needed  to  leave 
for  the  California  convention  at  6:00 
a.m.  on  the  28th  of  March,  1  found  my- 
self looking  from  Santa  Barbara  to  Santa 
Maria  and  Los  Angeles  at  the  same  time. 
Commitments  to  the  California  convention 
won,  and  Alisa  had  to  wait  for  four 
days. 

"It  was  a  fine  convention,  and  as  it 
turned  out  Alisa  and  the  Federation 
joined  together.  Nick  Medina  donated  a 
ten  dollar  bill,  along  with  an  associate 
form,  as  a  door  prize  and  Muzzy  Marce- 
lino     won      the      door      prize.  Muzzy 

announced  that  he  wanted  to  sign  Alisa 
Smith  up  as  a  member  at  large  (Asso- 
ciate). Since  Alisa  was  only  three  days 
old,  she  may  have  become  the  youngest 
Associate." 

**For  Sale: 

Sam  Sitt,  1751  S.E.  Jackson  Street, 
Stuart,  Florida,  305-286-0005,  writes  as 
follows:  For  Sale:  2  soft  pack  carriers 
for  the  Optaeon  $3  5.00  each;  1  set  of 
training  manuals  for  the  Optaeon  $10.00; 
a  Banks  Braille  writer  $10.00. 

**Elected: 

Harvey  Webb  writes:  Last  Thursday 
night,    April     18,     the    following    officers 
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were  installed  at  the  Caw  Valley  Chapter 
of  the  NFB  of  Kansas:  Harvey  Webb,  Pres- 
ident; Raymond  Peed,  Vice  President; 
Dolly  Arensman,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Martha  Kelly,  Recording  Secretary;  and 
Naomi  Bowen,  Treasurer. 

**In  Memoriam: 

Steve  Benson,  President  of  the  NFB  of 
Illinois,  writes: 

I  regret  having  to  inform  you  that  on 
the  evening  of  May  7,  1985,  Gwendolyn 
Williams  died  after  having  a  massive 
stroke.  Miss  Williams,  who  was  a  char- 
ter member  of  our  Illinois  affiliate, 
had  been  very  active  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  for  quite  some  time  before 
becoming  involved  with  the  NFB.  In  many 
ways  she  had  a  fuller  understanding  of 
our  objectives,  our  philosophy,  and  the 
why  of  our  activities  than  some  of  our 
members  who  are  blind. 

Miss  Williams  was  almost  95  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  and  she  didn't  like 
attention  drawn  to  her  age  or  to  the 
fact  that  she  was  as  active  in  the  Fed- 
eration as  she  was.  She  perceived  her 
hard  work  as  the  norm,  and  she  felt  that 
anything  less  than  the  highest  quality 
work  showed  lack  of  genuine  effort. 
Last  Saturday,  two  days  before  Miss 
Williams'  stroke,  my  wife  Peg  spoke  with 
her  on  the  phone.  Miss  Williams  was  in 
the  midst  of  addressing  a  thousand  enve- 
lopes for  a  political  candidate's  fund- 
raiser. She  boasted  to  Peg  that  she 
could  address  400  envelopes  to  anyone 
else's   fifty.     That's  how  she  was. 

Gwendolyn  Williams  was  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  She  taught 
history  in  the  Chicago  public  schools. 
She  loved  opera,  Welsh  poetry,  and  song 
and  good  wit.  She  was  a  woman  of  cul- 
ture.      Her    devotion    to    the    Federation 


ran  deep.  Her  family  asks  that  memorial 
contributions  be  sent  to  the  NFB  in  her 
name.  She  will  indeed  be  missed,  but  no 
one  can  mourn  the  full  and  active,  vig- 
orous  life  she   lived. 

**New  York  Computer  Group: 

Mary    West    sends    us     the    following 
announcement: 

"Please   include  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion  in  your  column.     Thanks  very  much. 

"The  New  York  Blind  Computer  Users 
Group  was  organized  by  Elizabeth  Aid- 
worth  and  David  Arocho,  who  are  the 
present  chairpeople.  The  group  meets 
once  a  month;  the  first  meeting  was  in 
April  of  1985.  Objectives:  To  share 
knowledge;  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
technology.  We  will  welcome  guest 
speakers  who  will  demonstrate  equipment 
and  software  of  interest  to  group  mem- 
bers. For  further  information  please 
write  (tape,  Braille,  or  print)  or  call 
David  Arocho.  His  address  is:  80  North 
Moore  Avenue,  Apt.  4K,  New  York,  New 
York   10013;    telephone  212-608-1685." 

**Officers: 

At  the  April  27,  1985,  meeting  the 
following  officers  were  elected  by  the 
Metro  Chapter  of  the  National  Federation 
of  the  Blind  of  Minnesota  for  the  ensu- 
ing year:  President,  Stewart  Prost;  Vice 
President,  Tim  Aune;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Bill  Laack;  Secretary,  Judy  San- 
ders;   and  Treasurer,  Donna  Jorgenson. 

** Adams  Honored: 

Dr.  Andrew  Adams  was  federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Rehabilitation  in  the  mid- 
1970's.  In  that  capacity  he  worked 
closely  with  the  organized  blind  move- 
ment. For  the  past  several  years  Dr. 
Adams  has  been  employed  with  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  the  Interior.  At  special  cere- 
monies on  April  24,  1985,  Dr.  Adams 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  an  honor  award  for  distin- 
guished service.  Congratulations  to  Dr. 
Adams  for  the  recognition  he  has 
received  and  the  service  he  continues  to 
render. 

**Ham  Radio: 

Paul  Burkhardt,    long-time  Federation- 
ist  from  Massachusetts,  says: 

"There  is  a  new  magazine  (in  fact, 
several  new  ones)  now  available  on  cas- 
sette from  DX  Radio  Network.  Short  Wave 
Guide  and  MT,  plus  a  variety  of  other 
materials,  are  being  produced.  For 
information  contact  Phillip  M.  Dampier, 
Director  General,  DX  Radio  Network,  3176 
Elmwood  Avenue,  Rochester,  New  York 
14618-2535." 

**Maneki  Spreads  Word: 

Long-time  Federationists  Al  and  Sharon 
Maneki  are  part  of  the  leadership  of  the 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind  of 
Maryland.  Both  of  them  are  employed 
with  the  National  Security  Agency. 
Sharon  recently  wrote: 

"The  May,  1985,  issue  of  the  National 
Security  Agency  newsletter  contains  a 
letter  from  Al  giving  the  Courtesy  Rules 
of  the  NFB.  Al  wrote  this  because  of  a 
previous  inquiry  in  the  newsletter. 
Many  other  government  agencies,  compan- 
ies, etc.  have  newsletters.  We  should 
do  more  of  this  activity." 

**Wedding: 

We    recently    received    the    following 
announcement   in  the  National  Office: 

As  a  rainbow  brings  beauty  to  our  lives, 
So  our   love  brings   the  promise  of  joy. 

Shelia  Patricia  Byrd  and  Harvey  Fisher 
announce  their  marriage  on  the  eleventh 
of  May,  Nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
five,  Olathe,  Kansas. 
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